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HArmourers and Cutlers in 1537. 


BY THE HON. HAROLD DILLON, F.S.A,, 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 


THE following lists of the members of the Armourers’ and Cutlers’ 
Companies in the year 1537 are to be found, with those of the other 
City Companies, in one of the Chapter House Books now in the 
Public Record Office. Mr. Overend, F.S.A., drew my attention to 
the volume, and the lists here transcribed were selected as furnishing 
materials for the commencement of what, it is hoped, may in time 
be a catalogue of the names of those makers of arms and armour, 
who, whether English born or foreign workmen, designed and con- 
structed the suits and weapons now remaining to us. 

The date of the lists—1537— is a useful one, as among the names 
are probably those of the makers of the oldest suits of English-made 
armour in the ‘Tower and other collections in this country. 

It will be remembered that Henry VIII. early in his reign imported 
into England, Almain or German armourers; also workmen from 
Milan and other places; but in these lists there occur few, if any, 
foreign names. Many of the foreign workmen remained in this 
country and settled down, Anglicising their names more or less ; but 
they do not appear to have belonged to the City Companies at this 
date. 

The names have been arranged alphabetically for easier reference 
and addition to, and though the spelling of this Chapter House 
Book has been copied it probably varies in many instances from 
other notices of the same names; but in many cases the surname 
and Christian name being both given will help to identify a man, as 
in the case of Marryn, or Marion, the King’s bladesmith, by both of 
which names he is mentioned in the State Papers. In the list of the 
cutlers here given we find Marion Garret, who was evidently the man 
referred to, and better known by his baptismal than by his surname. 
Others of Henry VIII.’s favourite workmen are referred to in a 
similar manner, as Asymus or Erasmus Kirkener, which surname is 
very often omitted. 

The bladesmith, Marion, appears to have had some reputation, for 
in an inventory of Thomas Cromwell’s goods a sword by him is 
mentioned. 
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John Alleyn 
Thomas Baker 
Nicholas Barker 
Robert Barker 
George Brody 
Willm Brown 
Robert Burkerd 
Willm Chamber 
Willm Cooke 
Richard Corke 
Symond Cowper 
Peter Crowche 
John Downyng 
John Edwyn 
Richard Empson 
Thomas ffen 


Willm Aleyne 
Thomas Atkynson 
- Mighell Baker 
Richard Barret 
John Barton 
Robert Bell 
Hugh Boswell 
George Bowre 
Symond Bowmer 
Raufe Bryce 
John Butt 
Richard Carter 
Willm Chatborne 
Thomas Clyff 
Richard Colynson 
Thomas Colynson 
John Crathorne 
Roger Curwyn 
Robert Eltham 
Richard ffanser 
Thomas ffyreby 
John fforster 
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ARMOURERS’ COMPANY. 


James ffennings 
John Gilton 
Thomas Gonn 
Willm Gonn 
Richard Honnt 
Willm Horsenayle 
Robert Innes 
Robert James 
Edmond Jerham 
Miles Jerham 
Willm Kyngston 
Richard Laycrofte 
Willm Lucreant 
John Lymsey 
Alex Maperley 
Thomas Mylner 


CuTLERS’ COMPANY. 


Marion Garret 
John Giles 

Roger Griswell 
John Harryson 
Wilm Haryson 
Robert Haryson 
John Hawkyns 
John Hayland 
Henr Heymond 
Hugh Holmes 
Nicholas Humfrey 
Thomas Jarson 
John Jerom 
Henry Johnson 
Robert Lashford 
Cristofer a Lee 
John Leycetor 
‘Thomas Malynger 
Willm Marler 
Antony Messyngere 
John Myghell 





1537- 


Willm Newman 
Willm Parr 
Robert Paycock 
Edmund Perkyns 
John Porter 
John Richmond 
Hugh Saunder 
Edward Sisson 
Robert Slayter 
Willm Smythe 
Robt Stanfeld 
Rogier Tindal 
John Trowlope 
Richard Ward 
Thomas Weller 
John Wolf 


Myles a Northe 
Thomas Owen 
Willm Page 
John Porter 
John Ray 
Richard Rome 
Chad Scott 

John Smythe 
Willm Smythe 
John Sterop 
John Symondson 
Willm Symondson 
Willm Symondson 
John Thorneton 
Robert Thorpp 
Willm Thorpp 
Anthony Togyll 
John Wilford 
Thomas Worme 
Arche Wykham 
John Yeward 





In connection with these lists a catalogue of the tools to be found 
in an armourer’s shop at the beginning of the sixteenth century may 
be of interest. Such a catalogue is found in a warrant dated Sep. 
18, 1514, for implements required for the Brussels armourers working 
under the superintendence of an Englishman, John Blewbury, at 
Greenwich. These workmen had been brought over to England by 
Henry VIII., probably by*the mediation of the Emperor Maximilian, 
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who, like the English king, took much interest in the armourers’ art. 
In the great work by Hans Burgmair, entitled “Der Weiss 
Kunig,” and giving a fanciful account of the Emperor and his 
exploits, there is a most interesting picture representing him visiting 
an armourer’s shop. On the walls are seen suits of armour, and in 
the foreground are three armourers at work fashioning portions of a 
suit. On the work bench are seen a great variety of the tools used 
by such workmen, and the Imperial visitor is supposed to be learning 
the art and mystery, as in other pictures in the same volume he is 
acquiring a knowledge of various other handicrafts. 


3°° Henry vill. (1514). 


xvi1j Septembr Also payde by O' Cémaundement to John Blewbery 
for the newe fforge at Grenewiche made for the Armarers of Brussells 
beke horne Ix* Itm for a smalle bek horne xvj* itn for a peyre of 
bellowes xxx* Itm for a pype Stake iij® iiij* _Itm for a Creste stake 
ilij* Itm for a vysure stake iiij* Itm for a hangynge pype stake 
stakes x* Itm for iiij peyre of Sherys xl* Itm for iij platynge 
hamers viij* Itm for iij hamers for the hedde pecis v* Itm for a 
Creste hamer for the hedde pece xx‘ Itm for ij hamers ij* viij* Itm 
for ij greve hamers iij* iiij* Itm for one meeke hamer xvj* Itm for 
ij pleyne hamers ij* Itm for ij platynge hamers ij* Itm for two chesels 
w' an helve viij* Itm for a creste hamer for the curace xij* Itm for ij 
Revetinge hamers xvj* Itm for a boos hamer xij* Itm for xj ffylys xi‘ 
Itm for a payre of pynsors xviij‘ Itm for ij payre of tongs xvj* Itm 
for a harth stake vj* Itm for ij chesels and vj ponchons ij* Itm for a 
wat’ trowgh xviij’ Itm for a temperinge barelle xij‘ Itm for one 
Andevyle xx* Itm for vj stokks to sett in the Tolys x* Itm for xvj 
dobles at xvj* every doble xxj* iiij* Itm for xviij quarters of Colys 
vj’ ix in Alle xiij* xvj® xi*, 


We have in this list some seventy-eight tools, and of some of 
these, such as the stakes and hammers, there is a large variety. This 
may be taken as evidence of the high point to which the art of the 
armourer had reached, and contrasts strongly with the representation 
in Royal MS. 16 G. v., and given in Vol. xxv. of the Archeological 
Journal, p. 318, of a mail maker at work with only his pincers. We 
are not told how many of these Brussels armourers there were at 
Greenwich, but the number was probably at this period of Henry’s 
reign not very considerable. 

It will be noticed that there is no mention of metal * for the 
material of the armour to be made, though the co/ys are supplied, and 
apparently at thirty shillings a ton. We also may notice that the 
‘barrel pro loricis rollandis,” so often occurring in medieval inven- 
tories, is not here mentioned, and from this we may presume that the 





* In another document of this year iron is mentioned at 4s. 8d. for a hundred 
and a half, while steel for vambraces and gauntlets is quoted at 60s. for the same 
quantity. 
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workshop was only for the making of plate armour, and that the 
chain mail gussets, falds or aprons, etc., belonging to a suit were 
made by other workmen, and that cleaning such defences did not 
come within the business of these armourers. 

Whatever armour they did make would have to go to a mill after- 
wards for polishing and glazing, as it was called ; and from the wages 
paid at this period in Germany to the different classes of armourers 
it does not appear that the polishers were considered inferior to the 
hammerers and cutters, as they received the same rate of pay. The 
designers, however, of many suits of the time of Henry VIII. must 
have been highly skilled workmen, as anyone may see by inspecting 
the suit now in the Tower made for that monarch, and weighing 
upwards of g2 ibs. No single point of the human frame is leit 
unprotected, and yet the whole suit works as easily as a lobster's tail. 
There are some 232 pieces of metal in this suit, and except as 
regards the legs and arms hardly two pieces are alike in form. With 
reference to the tools mentioned the beke hornes were smaller anvils, 
and the stakes of different forms were for the same purpose as those 
seen now-a-days in a tinsmith’s shop. The stokks were, perhaps, 
open wooden boxes in which to place the tools not in use, and 
fashioned like tubs. 

The dobles at 16d. it is hard to define, but we may suggest that 
- they were iron forms or moulds on which to make the pot helmets 
and morions. Very heavy objects, in shape resembling such head 
pieces, are sometimes met with and wrongly described as extra thick 
helmets, but the absence of rivets, or rivet holes, and their excessive 
weight point rather to their being the blocks on which these iron 
hats were made. 

The crest stakes were, no doubt, stakes or small anvils on which 
the flutings so common in armour of this period were wrought, for 
the chronicler Hall speaks of Henry VIII. wearing ‘‘a crested 
almayne rivet ”—that is, a fluted suit of armour, consisting of head- 
piece, gorget, back breast, and taces. The whole list is an interesting 
one, and the prices of the tools being given adds much to the value 
of this fragment of the history of armour-making in the sixteenth 
century. 
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On an early Datten Crucifir found in a 
Holderness Church. 


BY THE REV. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 


THE small latten crucifix figured, nearly full size, on Plates xiv. and 
xv., is 6} inches long and 5} inches across the arms; its weight is 
about 9 ozs. It was found recently beneath the chancel floor of a 
Holderness Church, and is now in the possession of Rev. E. A. B. 
Pitman, Vicar of Old Malton. It is said that no metal crucifix dates 
before the tenth century. In the earliest examples our Lord is repre- 
sented in a colobium, with sleeves reaching to the feet; but the 
gradual baring of the figure soon afterwards commenced. The 
crucified Saviour is always portrayed as living until the eleventh 
century, but afterwards as dead, or with agony depicted in the face. 

This crucifix belongs to the Gothic type, in which the Saviour is 
represented after death and the body emaciated, in contradiction to 
the Byzantine type in which the Saviour is alive and the body much 
fuller. ‘The early character of this crucifix is proved by the separa- 
tion of the feet and the way in which they rest on the suppedanea, 
and also by the length of the kilted drapery fastened round the 
waist by a buckled girdle. The pose of the head, the length of the 
hair, and the beautiful cruciform nimbus are remarkable and note- 
worthy. The figure has probably been designed and wrought by an 
English artificer. There has been some little difference of opinion 
as to its date, but the most probable conjecture is the latter part of 
the twelfth century, or as late as A.D. 1200. 

The exceptional value and interest pertaining to this crucifix arises 
from the fact that it is the only known example of about this date 
and style which is in a fairly perfect condition. Iconoclastic zeal has 
more or less mutilated other extant examples, and there can be no 
doubt that this figure was placed for safety in the position from which 
it has been recently recovered. 

In the Archzological Museum, pertaining to the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, are six small metal crucifixes of an early 
date, but all of them in a fragmentary condition. In the extensive 
collection of crucifixial figures in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin, is a latten example of much the same size and 
proportions as the one here figured. The pose of the head and the 
features are somewhat similar ; the knees are bent, and it has kilted 
drapery and girdle, but there is no nimbus round the head, and the 
feet and arms are imperfect. The Dublin figure is assigned to the 
twelfth century. 
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The Fnvasion of Freland by William of Orange. 


From an original manuscript in the Public Record Office. 
TRANSCRIBED BY FLORENCE LAYARD. 


Ir will interest readers of history to know that there is preserved in 
the Public Record Office a very curious old manuscript, entitled, 
“Relation of his Majestie’s Expedition in Ireland, 1691.” ‘This 
“ Relation” is not signed, but it is super-inscribed ‘ Schomberg,” 
and may have been written by Count Mainard Schomberg, after 
his father’s death at the Battle of the Boyne. If this be so, it will 
be remarked that he speaks of himself in the third person when 
describing the actions in which he was wounded; or another sug- 
gestion may be offered, namely, that this MS. is the work of Count 
Charles, afterwards created Duke of Leinster, as both brothers were 
present in the campaign. The incorrect turns of phrases in the 
manuscript, and its defective spelling, show it to be the work of a 
foreigner ; but with all its faults of diction, it is a valuable and vividly 
written narration of this Invasion of Ireland. It is evident on the 
face of it, that the writer has himself been an eye-witness of the 
scenes and engagements therein described, although he states in his 
‘prefatory title, that he has assisted himself in the task from facts 
“drawn out of letters.” 

His obvious motive has been to refute various false reports, and 
spurious accounts, which apparently were in circulation after the 
campaign was over, and which doubtless were propagated in all direc- 
tions by the adherents of the deposed Sovereign. It will not be 
necessary here to speak any further of the contents of the manuscript ; 
it will tell its own story, in the vigorous terse language of the writer. 
It is well worth the perusal of the curious reader, as this document 
has never before appeared in print, nor has it ever previously been 
transcribed. 


1691. 


RELATION OF HIS MAJESTIE’S EXPEDITION IN IRELAND, AND 
PARTICULARLY OF THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE, DRAWN OUT 
OF LETTERS WRIT BY PERSONS OF Quality & CREDIT. 


The Gazetts have given the Nation an account of the progress of 
his Majestie’s arms in Ireland, & there has been a particular Relation 
of that Action at the River of the Boyne, published by Authority : 
But many have desired to see all that, layed together, which was par- 
celled out in the Gazetts, & all men observed the defectivenes of the 
printed Relation of that great Victory, I have therefore thought it 
might be of some service to the publik, to set this whole matter in 
one full and true light. The common Relations of Actions where 
Princes are, in person, are, generally imployed in setting forth the 
share that they had in them, & in making every thing that past, 
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depend and turn upon that: this made all people observe with won- 
der, & not without some indignation, that an Action, whose history 
is a panegyrick of him that conducted it, beyond all that Eloquence 
or Flattery can invent, was related in such a manner, as if, in reverse 
to the extravagant Vanity of counterfeite Hero's, for whom all things 
are raised farr above their true value, the designe had been, to lessen 
one of the greatest things that is in History. When the Earle of 
Portland* who ordered that Relation to be drawen, was asked by 
S' Robert Southwell, if he thought he had done the King right, in 
setting out that part which he acted in it, as it ought to be: He 
answered, he was very sensible that it was extreamly Defective there : 
but he could not help that, the King would not endure it otherwise. 
He hoped therefore, that others would doe the King right, thé he 
who was bound to obey his commands, was not suffered to doe it. 
When Courage rises out of fierce & violent passions, it is often 
both proud & cruell, but when it springs from a Divine & truly 
Heroical temper, and has its last finishing, it is accompanied both 
with Clemency & Modesty. He that dares doe the greatest things 
that humane Nature can rise up to, finds in himselfe the pleasure of 
having done them to so high a degree that he wants nothing, & 
indeed can receive nothing from praise & applause, where as those 
that have not a greatnes of soul equal to that of their fortune, Court 
the false appearances of a Courage that does not belong to them. 
The chiefe designe in publishing this, is to let the Nation see 
how happy they are, in a Prince that seems born to raise the honour 
& reputation of England which lasines and luxury have sunk so low. 
Therefore I have made hast to publish this Account, which I have 
drawn only from Letters, that thé they came from men of as much 
judgment as Candor, yet were writ in hast, & in a Camp that was in 
perpetual Motion & Action. But J did not think fit to stay for a 
more particular account from Eye witnesses; since 1 know that any 
Discourse of this kind, that is drawn from such Vouchers as I have 
before me, will be readely licensed in his Majestie’s absence, whereas if 
1 should delay the publishing of it till I should have the opportunities 
of making it more perfect, I might have the same restrainte put on me, 
which obliged the Earle of Portland to be reserved in his Relation.t 
If there appeare here Caracters that exceed the greatest that are in 
History, yet I thought these would rather be lessened, than hightened 
by any of the Strokes of Art, & therefore I have writ this with an 
unaffected Simplicity, such as agreed best with the Subject. Words 
are not necessary, when things speak: And as it was a noble com- 
mendation of the Roman Historian, “ that he had writ the lives of 
their Emperors with as much liberty as they had led them; ”’ so the 
true Rule in writing any part of the King’s Story right, is to use as 





* Count Bentinck, one of the favourite courtiers of William III., was appointed 
his Privy Councillor, Privy Purse, and Groom of the Stole, and created in 1689 
Earl of Portland. He died in 1709, and his son, who succeeded him, was created 
in 1716 Duke of Portland, and became the ancestor of the present family of that 
name and title. 

+ All the lines in italics are erased in the original. 
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litle pomp in setting it out, as he Himself does in performing it. 
The Preface is perhaps too long for the Discourse: but it required 
some introduction to excuse & justify the Writer, & the Subject is so 
rich, that when it is once broke in upon, it is not very easy to give 
over. ; ; 

His Majesty sailed from High-Lake about Noon on Wednesday 
the rith of June, having six Yachts & six men of war, commanded 
by S‘ Clouesly Shovell,* and about 40 other ships attending him, the 
Wind was very bare, & the Weather very foggy, so that they were 
often forced to cast Anchor to stop Tides, & did not reach as far as 
Ramsey Bay, which is at the north end of the Isle of Man, till 10 of 
the clock on Friday night; but saturday morning, the Wind grew 
high, so that by halfe an hour after one, the King cast Anchor 
in Carrickfergus Bay, and landed at Carrickfergus, where he was 
received with all possible expressions of Joy and respect by the Duke 
of Schomberg t+ & the rest of the officers of the Army ; he rid that 
night to Belfast which lyes at 8 miles distance from it, & he as well 
as all that were about him were extreamly delighted to see 3 or 4 
hundrid ships overspreading all that Spacious Bay. He found the 
Cannon were all safely arrived, & the Money, which as may be 
easily beleeved was no unacceptable thing to the Army, was landed 
, the next day. There were all the marks of rejoyéing both at sea & 
Land that was possible, the Ships firing, & fireworks & bonfires con- 
cluding the solemnity of the Reception. ‘The next day being Sunday, 
Mr. Royce, one of his Majesties Chaplains, opened the Campayne 
by a most Eloquent Sermon preached on a very sutable Text ‘‘ Who 
through Faith subdued Kingdoms.” 

The King found ail things in good order at his Landing. Lieu- 
tenant General Douglas had marched with ro or 12 thousand men 
to the frontiers, the bulk of the Artillery was at Hilsbrough, some of the 
great Cannon were keept on board to attend his Majesties moteons by 
Land, and the rest were sent forward to the same place, More Regments 
were droping in every Tide. The only want was of Intelligence from 
the Enemy, none coming that could give any better then what was 
the publick talk of the Army. Sir Clousely Shovell was immediately 
despatched away with orders to find out the Earle of Torington,f & 





* Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel, b. 1650; drowned Oct. 23, 1707. 

+ Armand Frederic Schomberg, Maréchale de France, Governor of Prussia, 
Minister of State, Generalissimo to His Electoral Highness of Brandenburg, Duke 
and Peer of England, General of the Army in Ireland, Master of the Ordnance, 
and Knight of the Garter. Born 1619, m. Ist, Johanna Elizabeth de Schomberg, 
his cousin; 2nd, Damoiselle Susanne d’Aumale, d. of the Sieur d’Haucourt ; 
killed at the Battle of the Boyne, July 1, 1690. 

t Admiral Herbert, commanding the Dutch and English Fleets, created Earl of 
Torrington. ‘The title became extinct on the death of the Ist earl in 1716. The 
present Viscount Torrington is descended from Sir George Byng, created Viscount 
Torrington in 1721. William was incensed against Torrington on account of the 
losses suffered by the Dutch, and denounced him to parliament in the speech with 
which he opened the autumnal session. Torrington was tried by a court-martial 
at Sheerness, and honourably acquitted ; but the King deprived him of his com- 
mand, and forbade him his presence. 
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to abide with him. After some dayes stay at Belfast & Hilsbrough, 
his Majesty advanced to Logh Brick Lane, june the 22d. Herea 
party that was sent out, advanced indiscreetly, too near the Enemy that 
lay at Dundalk, & so fell into an Ambuscade ; there were about 30 of 
our men killed & wounded, & he that commanded the party was 
taken & examined ; among the questions that were put to him, one 
was, ‘‘ Whither the King was yet Landed or not?” It seemed 
strange to hear such a Question asked after the King had been 8 
daies in Ireland. But the truth was, the Enemy was so deceived by 
the false Intelligence that their Friends in London gave them, that 
they depended upon it that the King’s affairs in England were in so 
ill a condition that he durst not leave that Kingdome, & they were 
also made beleeve, that the English Troops, would for the greatest 
part goe over to them, as soon as they came near them: all this was 
sO positively writ to them, that the true Intelligence that they had of 
the King’s being in person in Ireland, together with the strength of 
his Army, was not beleeved, till this Captain fell into their hands: 
But if the Answers that he made, struck those that were upon the 
secret with a deep Consternation, the advantage of this Action did 
no less animate the Irish who had been so litle accustomed to things 
of this kind, that they might be forgiven a litle joy upon it, which 
they expressed by carrying the cloaths of the slain in triumph over all 
their Camp. ‘The King came now to understand, that K. James his 
Army lay at Dundalk, consisting of 17 Regments of foot, 5 of horse 
& 4 of Dragoons, & that Sarsfield was about the Navan* with 15,000 
more. And at this time, his Majesty had about him 16 Regments 
of foot, 32 squadrons of horse, and 7 of Dragoons. The two Armies 
lying now a¢ 16 miles one from another. His Majesty did ride out 
himselfe on the 23° as all wise did, to view the ground before the 
Army marched, & he advanced within 4 miles of the Enemy, to the 
place where the Skirmish had been the day before. He gave order 
to mend the High wayes for the Artillery & Wagons. And thé 
some thought they were impassable, he would hear of no difficulties 
and indeed overcame them all. Any other Enemy besids the Irish, 
would have made this passage very uneasy to him. But, while he 
was ordering matters with that precauteon, which so difficult a march 
required, he had news that the Enemy had retir’dfrom Dundalk to 
Ardee,t where they had encamped last year. So on the 26th he 
marched from Logh Bricklane to Neury, & from thence next day to 
Dundalk, which he found handsomly fortified, tho by the ruine of 
almost all the houses of the Toun to furnish stone. Here L. G. 
Dowglas joyned the Army with 20,000 men, who had been sent to 
Armagh to have come by the great road to Dundalk, in case the 
Enemy had keept the passes as was expected. The King ride on 
immediately allmost halfe way to Ardee, & sent some Dragoons 
foreward to discover how things stood there, & he intended to have 





* Navan, market town on the confluence of the Boyne and Blackwater rivers, 
26 miles N.W. of Dublin, in Co. Meath. 

+ Ardee (in old Irish tongue, Atherdee, or town on the Dee), 12 miles N.W. of 
Drogheda, Co. Louth, Ireland. 
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pour’d in his hors that night upon them, but thé the Dragoons 
returned with some horses which /¢Aey had they had taken, yet they 
brought such uncertain news, that he could not depend upon them, 
so here he lost a lucky opportunity ; for the Enemy brok up that some 
day about Noon from Ardee, and left 15 Troops of horse to disguise 
& defend their Retreat. They advanced 3 miles short of Drogheda, 
& next morning, at 3 of the Clock, they decamped in such hast, & 
apprehension of being pursued, that the King might at least have 
cut off those 15 troops, if he had had the certain intelligence of the 
state of their affairs. 

It is certain that the Enimies retiring as the King advanced, did 
not a little dishearten them, especially their quitting those advan- 
tageous & almost impassable grounds between Neury & Dundalk. 
The Deserters that came to the King, said that it was given out in 
the Army, that the Enemy intending to draw the King to a batle, 
was resolved to let him come on, & give him a fair ground to draw 
up in, but this was too course to pass even upon Irish Soldiers. 
Others said that the Enemy apprehended that L. J. Dowglas with 
his body, might come behind them, & fall in between them & 
Drogheda, & so cut off their provisions. Others imputed it to a plain 
want of heart and courage, & this was most commonly beleeved. 
But if the Enemy yeelded ground to the King, they took care to leave 
him nothing else, fur there was not a house nor an Inhabitant left in 
all these places that they abandoned ; everything was rifled & wasted 
to such a degree, that it was visible that French ‘Troops were there, 
& that they carry their cruell and destroying Genius along with them, 
whither so ever they goe: Only they left their own sick men behind 
them, to perish for want & in misery, if the King had not given 
orders to take care of them: Others were left behind on other 
purposes, fur at Ardee, a man & a woman were found near Major 
General Kirk’s* Quarters, with considerable quantities of poison, 
going to poison the Wells. They were presently knockt doun by the 
Soldiers, they confessing the crime, and gave also some account of 
the person that imployed them, but since the matter is infamous, & 
what they said is not to be depended on, I doe not name him. But 
as the Enemy sent persons to destroy the Army by poisoning the 
Wells, they likewise betook themselves to the Infamous practice of 
imploying Assassinates against the King’s person, for among the Lord 
Tyrconnell’s + papers that were afterwards taken, a Letter was found 
that had been writ by him at Ardee to Q : Mary at St. Germain’s, in 
which he gave her a Melancholy account of their affairs, he writ that 
the Enemy were 40.000 strong, & furnished with all things necessary, 
whereas they were not above 25,000, & they were destitute of every- 
thing. The King was for fighting, but he himselfe was against it, & 
he concluded that notwithstanding all her care of their affairs, he had 





* The celebrated Percy Kirke, Colonel of the so-called Regiment of ‘‘ Kirke’s 
Lambs,” famous for their courage and for their cruelty. 

+ Richard Talbot, Duke of Tyrconnel, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, died 1691. 
He raised an immense force of half-wild peasants, ill-trained,; and worse-armed, to 
assist King James IT. in his advance on the Prince of Orange. 
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now no hopes but in Jones’s Nigotiation. It has been discovered since 
the falling upon that Letter, that Jones was an assassinate sent to 
murder the King. A fit practice for an Italian woman & an Irish 
Man to correspond about. The enemy in this Retreat, had many 
Councils of War. All the Officers advised K. James to retire 
behind the Shannon & there to Lie upon a defensive, till he should 
see what the French Fleet Should doe, for as they reckoned that as it 
was superior to the King’s in Strength, so they flattered themselves 
with hopes that some of the King’s Ships would go over to them : 
their party at London had also assured them that there would be 
commotions both in England and Scotland, they knew also that a 
Fleet of Frigatts & Maloyans would be sent from France to burn all 
the King’s Provision ships, & by this means he would both be shut 
within Ireland, & not be able either to goe or send over releefe to 
England, likewise be starved in Ireland for want of provisions from 
England, & when his affairs should be brought into this distresse, 
then it would be easy to repasse the Shannon and retrieve that which 
was now to be abandoned to him. All that was offered in opposition 
to this, was, that if Dublin were abandoned, that was upon the matter 
the losing of all Ireland, which would follow the fate of that City, 
& that upon such a Retreat or rather flight, the Army would lose 
heart, that it would not be possible to keep them together ; upon this 
it was that K. James resolved to Lie near the Boyne & to put all to 
hazard in a batle there, where indeed the advantage was vastly great 
at this time, from this it was not possible to divert him by all that 
either the Irish or French could say to him, who both agreed in this, 
tho’ they differed almost in all other things. But K. James was 
inflexible, so every one of his Army, Lamenting the fate that seemed 
to be upon him, resolved to doe the best he could. 

On the 28th the King rode out towards Ardee where he encamped 
on the 29th, and on the 3oth he advanced to the River of the Boyne, 
his tent being pitched a mile from it, & as far above Drogheda. 
That night he sleept only 3 hours, and next day he risd at one, & 
was on horse-back by two, & by 3 of the Clock he brought his Army 
in sight of the Enemy; while he was waiting for his Artillery, he rid 
along the River viewing them, being then within Musket shot of 
them, there was then with him the Prince, the D. of Schomberg, the 
Prince of Hess D’ Armstat, the D. of Ormond, * Mr. Boyle, & some 
other persons of Quality. The Enemy observing a Company of 
persons of Quality moving in such a manner, concluded that the 
King was among them, & upon that they drew doun two pieces of 
6 pound ball, from the ford a litle higher, & planted them opposite to 
the place where the King was, & began to play: The second shot 
past so closs to his Majesties back, upon the blade of his right 
Shoulder, that it carried off a hand breath of his cloaths, shirt and 
all, & made a wound that at first sight lookt very terrible ; it drew 
about a Spoonful of blood, & lookt as if it had been burnt & 








*James Butler, Duke of Ormond, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, b. 1610; 
d, 21 July, 1688. 
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discoloured, as big as the palm of one’s hand. It is not easy to express 
with what terrour all that saw it, were struck, only his Majesty did not at 
all appeare concerned, nor was there the least alteration in his Counten- 
ance when he was asked, ‘‘ how he did?” he raised himself a litle 
in his Stirrops, & said, “ it was nothing, all was well;” hecould not 
be perswaded to goe to his Tent, only he Lighted & suffered Dr. 
Hutton his first Physician & Mr. Vanloon his Surgeon to view it, & 
there was no small difficulty in perswading him even to doe that ; It 
gave an unspeakable joy to all about him, when they assured them 
that it was only skin deep; A plaister was put upon it, & his Majesty 
was so earnest to be again on horse back, that he might show him- 
selfe to his Army, that he would not stay till he should be shifted, 
only he put on another Coat, & so he continued on horse back above 
5 hours after that; It was indeed necessary that he should show him- 
selfe as soon as might be ; for as his presence was that that gave life 
to all, so it getting abroad that a Cannon ball had touched him, a 
silence & a consternation ran through the whole Army, which was 
presently dissipated when his Majesty was seen riding about & in 
good health, without the least change in his looks or behaviour, & when 
all persons were making their compliments to him, his answer to 
them all was, “It was nothing.” And with a Modesty that was equal 
to his Courage, he seemed out of Countenance when the matter was 
-magnified so much, for indeed every man lookt on it as if a new life 
had been given himselfe, & considering this as a manifest indication 
of a special blessing of God that watched over the King. It was 
during this present consternation that one of the French deserters 
went away, for he was soon after that mist, & probably it was he that 
Carried the news to the Enemies Camp, which was from that sent to 
France of his being killed, that has occasioned all that mad extrava- 
gance of joy, that by directions from the Court has run over France, 
to such an excesse that it has appeared that they thought they could 
not rejoyce eneugh for being delivered from so formidable an Enemy: 
this transport of joy, together with all the brutal instances in which 
it has showed itself, seemed all that was wanting to give the King’s 
Caracter its full Lustre in the World: The Erecting Trophies & 
Triumphal Arches to princes are the effects of force & flattery, 
whereas such an Universal extasy of joy over a whole Kingdom has 
given the most evident demonstrations possible, that they have just 
apprehensions of that King, at the same time that they express such 
a barbarous hatred to him. But as the enemy found to their cost 
next day, that he was both alive and well, so perhaps er’e long 
France may be likewise assured of it by marks of the same Nature. 
So unusual an accident & such an extraordinary deportment as the 
King showed upon it, deserved to be a litle insisted on. 


To be continued. 
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Che friavePreacbers, or Blackfriars, of 
Chelmsford. 


BY THE REV. C. F. R. PALMER. 


THE convent of the friar-preachers of Chelmsford stood in Moulsham, 
a suburb of the town, near the river Can, and a little above the 
present gaol. It was a small house, and accommodated at most 
about twenty-four friars. It cannot have been founded by Malcolm 
king of Scotland, as Camden, Speed, Weever, and others say, for the 
fourth and last sovereign of that name died five years before 
St. Dominic was born. It may be conjectured that Malcolm founded 
a hospital or religious house, which was afterwards made over to the 
friars ; but this must have been done at least with the sanction of the 
abbot and monks of Westminster, to whom Moulsham belonged, so 
that it is probable that the friars were indebted to them for their 
establishment here. The house is said to have been dedicated to St. 
Dominic, and it must be dated later than the year 1234. 

The friar-preachers of Chelmsford first come into notice in 1277, 
when Edward I. was at Havering, in Essex, and April 18th, sent them 
an alms of 1os. by the hand of F. Ralph, to provide them with a day’s 
food.’ In 1289, this king at Ra/egh, about Aug. 21st, gave them 
an alms for three days’ puture:* and Queen Eleanor of Castile, 
Sept. 5th, bestowed a gift of 4os.3 The executors of the latter, 
soon after Michaelmas, 1291, paid 1oos. for this convent to F. 
William de Hotham, through J. de Berewyk.* 

In 1325, whilst Edward II. was staying at the abbey of Coggeshall, 
these friars, Dec. 18th, made a present of 243 apples to him. 
Next day, the king arrived at Chelinsford, and sent them an alms of 
8s., by the hand of F. John de Northho, for a day’s food, being the 
allowance for 24 religious.° Edward III. paid a visit to this town, in 
July, 1342, when the friars met him in procession, and he gave them, 
on the 31st, with his own hand, an alms of 35. 4d’ 

A mortmain license was granted, June 2oth, 1341, for John 
Baldewyne of Chelmsford, chandler, jun. Joan, widow of William 
le Vynetor of Chelmsford, and John her son, and John le Smyth also 
of this town, to assign each 1a. of land to the friars, for enlarging 
their homestead ; and also for the friars to make an underground 
conduit from a spring in Chelmsford fields to their house.® 

Elizabeth de Burgh, lady de Clare, by will dated Sept. 25th, 
1355, and proved Dec. 3grd, 1360, bequeathed 4os. ‘‘as freres 





Rot. garder, de oblat. et elem. regis, 5 Edw. I. 

Rot. elem. regis, 17-18 Edw. I. 

Rot. hospit. regine, 17 Edw. I. 

Rot. (garder.) liberat. pro regina, 19-20 Edw. I. 
Hospic. regis : rot. de presentis, 19 Edw. II. 

Rot. garder. de partic. expens. forinsec, 19 Edw. II. 
Treas. of Rec. of Excheq., Vol. A 4%. 

8 Rot. 15 Edw. IIL, p. 2, m. 45. 
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precheours de Chelmsford.” Ziizabeth de Bohun, countess of 
Northampton, May 31st, 1356, bequeathed 20/. to the same. 
Humfrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex, and lord of Brecon, 
by will dated Oct. roth, and proved Oct. 20th, 1361, bequeathed 1o/. 
to these friars, to pray for him. Sir John de Plaiz, by will of 
June 22nd, 1385, proved July 16th, 1389, bequeathed five marks to 
every house of friars-mendicant in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
Cambridge. Lady Alice Nerford, baroness de Neville, by will of 
Mar. 21st, 1393-4, proved May 31st following, bequeathed 135. 4d. 
to the friars here. Margaret Rokell, by will of June 8th, proved July 
rith, 1427, bequeathed 20s. each F.F. John Rokell, Master John 
Ashwell, and Master John Tyll. Sir Henry Marney knt., lord 
Marney, Dec. 22nd, 1523, willed that his executors, immediately 
after his death, should cause a trental of masses to be said for his 
soul, and for the souls of Sir William Marney his grandfather and 
dame Katharine his wife, and Sir Robert Marney his great grand- 
father and his wife, Sir John Marney and dame Joan his wife, and 
for the souls of his two wives, Thomasine and Elizabeth; also for 
the souls of Thomas Marney and his other children, first at Scala 
Cceli in Westminster, at the Friars Observant at Greenwich, at each 
of the four orders of friars in London, at the Blackfriars in Chelms- 
ford, at the crossfriars and greyfriars in Colchester, and at the friars 
at Maldon; will proved, June 15th, 1525.2 The princess Mary, 
“ afterwards queen, in Jan. 1536-7, delivered 55. to one Biggs, for the 
friars of Chelmsford.” 

A few of the religious of this house come under particular notice. 
F. Robert de Chelmsford probably belonged to it. He was the com- 
panion of F. Walter de Winterbourne (the king’s confessor, and 
afterwards cardinal of Sta. Sabina) with whom he went, early in 1289, 
into Guienne, in the king’s service. At the royal request they both 
attended the king's esquire Albin in his sickness, and for the expenses 
incurred in that service, and for a pair of boots each, they received, 
Mar. 25th, the sum of ros. 4d. They had allowed them, June 14th, 
8s. 8d. for small and necessary expenses, and for the tailor’s work of 
their summer garments. On his journey back to England, in August 
of the same year, F. Robert met with a severe injury, so that at 
Canterbury, Aug. 16th, the king paid 15¢. for the cart which had 
conveyed him,-in one day, from Dover to that city." #. Thomas de 
Langford, it is said, was born at Langford, not far from Malden, 
in Essex; learned his humanities with the friar-preachers of 
Chelmsford, to whose convent he afterwards belonged, and took his 
degree of D.D. at Cambridge. He excelled in general literature, was 
keen in philosophy, well versed in Scripture, skilful in scholasticism, 
and well read in history. He flourished about the year 1314, and 
wrote: 1, Chronica ab orbe condito usque ad suam e@tatem. 2, 
Postilla super Job which Lusitanus says was neither unlearned nor un- 





9 Nicholls: Royal Wills. Nicolas: Test. Vet. Blomefield: Norfolk. 
Bentley : Excerpt. Hist. 

© Royal Collection, 17 B. XXVIII., f. 76. Brit. Mus. 

** Rot. elemos. regis, 17-18 Edw. I. 
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worthy of perusal. 3, Sermones per totum annum. 4, Varia 
disputationes.* A writ of arrest was issued, Oct. 12th, 1355, against 
F. William Jordan, and when captured he was to be taken to 
Chelmsford and delivered to the prior or his /ecum tenens, and to 
F. Geoffrey de Leghes, or to either of them.” It appears that he 
went abroad without a royal license, probably to the Roman court in 
the matter of the quarrel between the king and the bishop of 
Ely.*3 By the master-general of the order in 1397, were assigned 
to this convent, /. John Ruscelis, June 2nd; F. John Ande, 
June 2oth, for two years; and & John Cogeshale, June 22nd, with 
leave to visit and stay with Squire Cogeshale (cum armigero 
Cogeshale)* who was probably his eldest brother. - Thomas 
Yeorerayn, of the convent of Athenry in Ireland, died at Chelmsford 
in 1428; he did many good things for his native convent, before he 
came into England.*® 

There are now no means of ascertaining the quantity of land im- 

_ mediately attached to this priory. The community, in 1535, pos- 
sessed the clear yearly revenue of 9/. 6s. 5d., of which the tenth to 
the crown was 18s. 7$d.% Richard, suffragan bishop of Dover, 
reported to Thomas Cromwell, in Nov., 1538, that he had just 
suppressed fourteen houses of friars, mostly in the eastern counties, 
and the last of them was the Black Friars of Chelmsford.” ‘The 
buildings, site, and lands soon found tenants; and at Michaelmas, 
1539, the possessions of the late convent were thus enumerated :— 

The house and site of the late priory in the hamlet of Mulsehame, 
with all buildings, barns, gardens, orchards, etc., within the site and 
precincts ; a croft called 4e Gravell pytts, in Great Badowe, subject 
to the rent of 2s. 8d. to the crown, as of the manor of Great Badowe; 
a croft in the parish of Wryttell, late in the holding of William Ayle- 
noth ; a croft of 2a@., late in the holding of Richard Love of Mulse- 
hame ; a croft of 4a., late in the holding of John Carter: all let on a 
crown lease, July 2nd, 1539, for 21 years from the last Michaelmas, 
at the yearly rent of 32s. 2d. to Thomas Mildmay, gent., one of the 
auditors of the court of augmentations. A croft in the parish of Wryttell, 
in holding of Edward, heir of Will. Aylenoth, for 2s. 6¢.; but it turned 
out that it was the same croft included in the lease. A croft near 
le Spitell Howse, in holding of John Turner, at 6s. 8d., but being 
copyhold and part of the demesnes of Mulsham, it reverted to the 
lord of the manor, and the rent was extinguished. Total yearly 
rents, 415. 4@.; reduced to 32s. 2d. 

Several tenements, all except four being in Moulsham, were let by 
the year. Tenement, with garden adjacent, near the gate of the 
house, held lately (1539) by John Nytell, then by Robert Maunche, 
void from Lady-day to Michaelmas, 1541, then held by — Percye, 





12 Pitseus. Quetiff et Echard. 

73 Pat. 19, Edw. III., m. 6d. 

™ Reg. mag: gen. ord. Rome 

ts Clarendon’s MSS. Vol. xx., ; fol. 51: Old MSS. Brit. Mus. 
*6 Valor Ecclesiasticus. 

Miscel. Letters, temp. Hen. VIII., 2nd series, Vol. VIII., No. 117, orig. 
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16s. Tenement, with garden adjacent, unoccupied till Lady-day, 
1539, then held by William Pettes, 135. 44. Tenement held by 
Jobn Dunmow, 6s. 8¢. Tenement, and garden held by the same, 
6s. 8d. Tenement and garden held by Richard Byrde, 7s. 8d. 
Tenement and garden held by ‘Thomas Wheler, 13s. 4¢. Tenement 
next to the Greyhound Inn, held by *, but void from Michaelmas, 
1540, for a twelvemonth, 8s. Tenement and garden held by Richard 
Love, tos. Tenement and garden held by John Tyler or Taylor, 
but void from Michaelmas, 1540, for a twelvemonth, then occupied 
by him again, 4s. Tenement and garden held by * Peers, 8s. 
Tenement held by mother Kyng, 6s. 8d. Rent of a tenement in 
Great Badowe, called Draks, 2s. 4d. Tenement held by Thomas 
Fusse, 6s. 8d. Three tenements in Spryngfield Lane, in Spryngfield 
parish, one held by John Salmon, another by John Adams, and the 
third by the widow of Thomas Berners, 28s. Total yearly rents, 
6/. 17s. 4d. Total yearly value, 8/. 18s. 8d., reduced to 8/. gs. 6d. 

Repairs of the property cost, in 1539, 175. 6d.; in 1540, 4/. 15. 3d. ; 
in 1541, 59s. 9@.; and in 1542, as some portions had become 
ruinous, and needed patching up, 16s. 1d. for Wheler’s tenement, 
18s. for Percy’s, 14s. 84d. for those in Spryngfield Lane, 20d. for 
Pettes’, ros. for Taylor's, and 16s. 8d. for the tenement near the 
Greyhound.” 

Such was the condition of the property whilst it was in the hands 
‘ of the crown, and William Mildmay was collector of the rents. The 
particulars for the sale of all that had been leased to Mildmay (we 
have not traced the descent of the other lands) was made out, June 
16th, 1542, for Antonio Bonvisi, a merchant of Lucca, settled in 
London.” He received the grant of the rent and reversion of pos- 
session, Sept. 9th following, for twenty years’ purchase (28/. 18s. 4d.) 
to be held by him and his heirs and assigns for ever, in capite, 
by the rooth part of a fief and the yearly rent or tithe of 135. 3d.” 
From Bonvisi the property was passed to Mildmay; and in that 
family, seated at Moulsham, it has remained for many generations. 
The site of this house is still called Zze Friars. The building was 
excellent, being a composition of brick, flint, and freestone. The 
kitchen, standing nearly to the year 1770, was looked on as a great 
curiosity, on account of the roof being supported and decorated in 
the manner of the Theatre at Oxford. But now there are no 
remains.” 





%8 Ministers’ Accounts, 30-31 Hen. VIII., No. 96. Et annis seq. 
79 Particulars for grants, 34 Hen. VIII. 

2 Pat. 34 Hen. VIIL., p. 1., m. 14 (13). 
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The Powell Roll of Arms (temp. Edward LLL). 


EDITED BY JAMES GREENSTREET. 


Tus record, the contents of which are now printed for the first 
time, is probably the most important one yet remaining which 
illustrates the heraldry of King Edward the Third’s reign. It exists 
in the shape of a vellum book, and is preserved among the Ashmo- 
lean MSS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. In the year 1812, 
when the Ashmolean collection was, it would seem, in a state of some 
confusion, this book came under the Rev. D. T. Powell’s notice as 
not being catalogued in any of the lists of those MSS. He at once 
perceived the great value of its contents, both for historical and 
genealogical purposes, and made careful fac-similes, in like colours, 
of all but a few of the arms. The volume containing these fac-similes 
afterwards found its way to the British Museum, having been pur- 
chased by the Trustees at the sale of the Wellesley Library, at 
Sotheby’s, in June, 1868. It is now No. 26,677 of the Additional 
MSS. 

Owing to Mr. Powell’s shortcomings as a reader of medieval 
caligraphy, many of his renderings of the names, written over the 
shields in the Roll, are inaccurate. Although, therefore, for the 
purposes of the present publication, I took my text in the first 
instance from his copy, I went to Oxford in the summer of 1886, and 
carefully collated the whole with the original. 

At the end of every entry in this edition is given the folio and 
space appertaining to each shield in the Ashmolean MS., and these 
are preceded by square brackets containing the folios and spaces of 
the corresponding shields in the Museum copy. It will be observed 
that Mr. Powell did not deal with the coats consecutively throughout, 
and that he has misplaced several. 

In Black’s catalogue of the Ashmolean MSS., this Roll is 
numbered 804, and assigned to some year between A.D. 1345 


and 1351. 
The Boll. 
Powell. Orig. 
fo. sp. fo. sp. 
1. Or, semy of fleurs-de-lis Sa. Sir costyn Mortimer. {1, 1] 2>10 
2. Chequy Or and Gu.,a bend Erm. Clifton. [1, 2] 2> 41 
3- Or, semy of fleurs-de-lis Sa.; a : b 
label of th ree pendants Gu. —— Mortymer, le niueue.[1, 3] 2° 12 
aS. y oy ee i Ors @\ Sire Jon Vfford. [1, 4]3, 1 
5. Gu., a cross recercellée Arg.; a 
baston Az. ia in Benhale. [t, 5] 3 2 
6. Sa., a cross engrai rs; a : 
estes gobony A rg oak Gu, Res Sir Edmund Vfford. {1, 6]3, 3 
7. Gu., frettée Or; a label o ee 
pendants "Az. Audele. {t, 7]3 4 
8. Arg. (diapered), on a bend Sa. 
three cross crosslets fitchée in pale of } Causton. {1, 8)3 5 


the field. 


10 
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field. 





111). 





Powell. Orig. 


fo. sp. fo. sp. 
9. Gu., frettée Or; a label of three 
pendants Az. charged with a mullet of } Audele le niueue. {1, 9]3, 6 
the field. id 
10. Sa., a bend engrailed Arg. ~~ 
briated Gu. betw. two cotises Or. Welyngton. (1, 10] 3, 7 
11. Erm., on a chief Gu. three lozen- : 
ges conjoined in fess Vair * } Garbeigye. (1, 11]3, 8 
12. Gu., three bars gemelles Or, 
and on a canton Arg. five billets Sa. Hynggelose. [1, 12]3, 9 
13. Or, on a fess betw. two chevrons } Heminall (in a modern 
Gu. three escallops Arg. ; in the dexter hand above “ Menhall ” 
chief an annulet ° erased). [1, 13] 3, 10 
14. Sa., a = fusilly Arg. Furnewys. [1, 14] 3, 11 
15. Paly of six Arg. and Gu. } Fobert fiez neell (in another 
6. Per pale Or and G li wre ah 
16. Per pale Or an u., a lion ’ 
semnies 7 Hy } Joh Plays. [1, 16] 3> 1 
17. Gu., a chief Or. Wauton. 1, 17]3> 2 
18, Gu., two lions passant Erm. s’ th’ ffelton (above is 
Ammonde). [1, 18] 3> 3 
19. Gu., a swan Arg. s’ thm’s Dale. 1, 19] 3° 4 
20. Or, on a fess betw. two chevrons 
Gu. three escallops Arg.; in the dexter } Menhall. [1, 20} 3> 5 
chief a pierced mullet Az. 
—_ Arg., three lions’ heads erased } [blank] Lukard. [2, 1]3> 6 
—_ Chequy Or and Gu., a canton [blank] Raynes. [2, 213° 7 
23. Or, crusilly and a chevron Gu. (blank] Holebroke. (2, 3]3° 8 
—— Chequy Or and Gu., a canton } s’ thos Reynes. [2, 413° 9 
alt Arg., a chief indented dancettée } s’ Edward Hengaue. [2, 5] 3°10 
26. Az., three crescents Arg. s’ Edm’ Thorp’. [2, 6] 3> 14% 
27. Gu., three bars gemelles Or and blank] I > 
jesnten ton, [blank] Ingelose. [2, 7] 3>12 
28. Az., a cross Or. s’ Rauf Scheltoii. {2, 8]4, 1 
29. Or, a fess betw. two chevrons Isk 
Gu.; a canton Erm. skynsall. [2, 9]4, 2 
30. Az., on across Or anannuletSa. Schelton. [2, 10] 4, 3 
31. Gu., a bend Arg. billetty Sa. s’ tho’s Moriewes. (2, 11] 4, 4 
32. Erm., a saltire engrailed Gu. s’ Will’ Scargyl. (2, 12] 4, 5 
mS lions passant Erm., } s’ thoas ffelto’. [2, 13] 4, 6 
ast Az., a fess betw. two chevrons } s’ Will’ tendringe. [2, 4]4 7 
35. Barry lozengy of six Arg. and Gu. _ s’ Will’ fitz Willam. (2, 15] 4, 8 
36. Arg., a chevron Gu. betw. fm } ’ Toh’ Schardel 
cross croslets botonnée fitchée Az. s’ Joh’ Schardelow. [2, 16] 4, 9 
37. Quarterly Arg. and Sa., on a \ wp 
baston Gu. three mullets Or. s’ Will’ Caly. [2, 17] 4, 10 
38. Chequy Or and Az., a fess Arg. Clyfford. [2, 18] 4, 11 
39. Quarterly Arg. and Sa., on a 
baston Gu. three mullets Or, and over Cal 
all a label of as many pendants of the — [2, 19] 4, 12 
last. 
40. Vert, an inescutcheon within an 
orle of martlets Arg. Herpynghm. [2, 20] 4> 1 
41. Arg., on a chevron Gu. three 
cross croslets botonnée fitchée of the } Wyltyn. (3, 1]4> 2 
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Powell. Orig, 


fo. sp. fo. sp. 
42. Erm., three chevrons Sa. Rypes. {[3, 2]4> 3 
43. Az., an inescutcheon within an ) |; 
orle of martlets Arg. s’ Johan Shyryok. (3, 3] 4° 4 
44. Or, a lion saliant Gu. s’ Sim’ ffelbrig’. [3, 4]4> 5 
45. Chequy Or and Sa., a fess Erm. Calthorpe. [3,, 5] 4° 6 
46. Arg., on a bend Az. betw. three 
cross croslets botonnée fitchée . . . as } s’ th’ Gyssyng’. (3, 6] 4° 7 
many eagles displayed Or. 
47. Arg., a chevron Gu. betw. three 
lions ramp. Sa. bourne. (3, 7]4° 8 
48. Sa., three martlets Arg. Nawnton. [3, 8]4> 9 
. Gu., t d boton- 
tay across patonce an on- 1 Aton. [3, 9] 4° 10 
o. Arg., h betw. th 
Pov’ feats Se. ore i met } Croxford. (3, 10] 4° 11 
51. Gu., across patonce and boton- 
née Arg. ; in the dexter chief an an- } Aton. (3, 11] 4> 12 
nulet Az. 
52. Arg. three inescutcheons Sa. Loudham. [3, 1215, 1 
53. Gu., a cross patonce Or, and 
label of three pendants Az. : Latemer. (3, 13] 5» 2 
54. Gu., a bend fusilly Or. Mershall’ (3, 14] 5, 3 
, 3 iple- d , 
5 5. Arg., three castles triple-towere Arfeis. [3 15] 5. 4 
56. Barruly (of 12) Arg. and Az., on 
a canton Gu. a lion passant Or. } Haliys. (3, 16] 5 5 
57. Arg., a bend betw. six cross 
croslets fitchée Sa. Kawston. [3 17] 5, 6 
58. Gu., a chevron betw. three eagles 
displayed Arg. Crull. (3, 18] 5» 7 
59. Az., a cross Or shelton. [3, 19] 5, 8 
60. Chequy Or and Sa., afess... | Calthorp. 3, 20) 5, 9 
61. Or, three chevrons Sa. Manne (‘‘ Manney ” in later 
62. A hief Vert th wg sea 
2. Arg., on a chief Ve ree 
pierced mullets Or. Drwry. (4, 2] 5,1 
63. Az., three chevrons Or. Aspall. [4, 3] 5, 12 
nate _ an eagle displayed Arg. boyland. [4 4]5> 1 
65. Sa., a bend of fusilsconjoined Or. [blank] Hertford. [4 5]5° 2 
66. Gu., on achief indented Arg. two . 
pierced mullets Sa. } s’ John Hoo. (4, O]s> 3 
67. Gu., three covered cups Arg. Argentein. [4, 7]5° 4 
68. Arg., three crescents Gu. s’ Will’ Butvileyn. [4, 8])5° 5 
69. Az., three pierced cinquefoils i Joh’ tyIneye. (Above is 
Arg. written ‘‘ fytton.”) [4, 9] 5> 6 
70. a a cross engrailed Arg. s’ Will’ Ingesthorp. [4, 10] 5> 7 
1. Gu., Arg. within a bord > Toh? 
ingnied ag 1 linia ae ciated ies } s’ Joh’ Carb... al. [4, 11] 5° 8 
72. Per fess Arg. and Gu., an annu- 
let counterchanged, and in chief two } [No Name.] (4, 12] 5> 9 
mullets Sa. pierced Or. : 
E> Paly of six Or and Gu., a chief s’ John Geny. [4, 13] 5° 10 
‘ terly Arg. and Az. bend ) 5 7.45 
Sa tinec owis Or np Jon te Groom, Lay a) Sh 
75. Az., an inescutcheon within an ) |, b 
orle of martlets Or. s’ tho*s Geny. [4 15] 5° 12 
76. Arg., a lion ramp. Sa., crowned } Stapulton. [4, 16] 6, 1 


. «, and a label of three pendants Gu. 
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77. Az., three pierced cinquefoils Or } 
within a bordure engrailed rm bardolffe. 
78. Arg., a lion ramp. Sa., crowned 
. « -, and charged on the shoulder with } Stapillton. 
a fleur-de-lis Or. 
79. Or, a saltire lozengyGu. and Vair. Willington. 
. Gu., a lion ramp. Erm. Nerford. 
81. Or, a saltire lozengy, Gu. and } [Willington ; in modern 
Vair ; a label of three pendants Arg. hand.] 
82. Gu., a lion ramp. Erm., collared \ Nerff 
erfforde. 


83. Chequy Or and Az., on a canton 
Gu. a lion ramp. Erm. 

84. Sa., a fess engrailed Erm. betw. 
three boars’ heads of the second couped } bagworthe. 
at the neck, tusked Arg. 


} s’ Joh’ Warrenne. 


85. Az., six escallops Or. Ratilysdown. 
86. Erm., two chevrons Sa. Illey. 
87. Or, a chief indented Sa, Harsyk. 


88. Arg., crusilly and a lion ramp. 
tail forked and knotted Gu. e P 
89. Sa., a cross engrailed Or, an " 
in the dexter chief an cnanien Arg. Vflorde. 

Erm., a lion ramp. tail forked 
and knotted Gu. 
gi. Per pale Az, and Gu.,a lion ramp. | [Oldhall; in modern 


} s’ John Haveryng. 


} breus. 


- Erm, and label of three pendants Or. hand. ] 

92. Per pale Az. and Gu.,alionramp. | [Oldhall; in modern 
Erm., crowned Or, hand.] 
93. Lozengy, Erm. and Gu. Rokelle. 


94. Az.,a lion ramp. Arg., and label 
of three pendants Gu. 
95. Az., semy of fleurs-de-lis Arg. Harlyng. 
96. Arg. [diaper], three cocks Sa., 
jelloped, beaked and legged Az. 
97. Erm., a maunch Gu. Calthorp de erthenley. 
98. Az., a fess engrailed betw.. three } Wellewik 
escallops Arg. _— 


} geffray Coluile. 


} Cokeyn. 


99. Or, on a cross Gu. five escallops Seneneth this i be 
Arg. good | 

100. Arg., a lion ramp. gardant Gu., 
armed Az. 

101. Gu., three in escutcheons Erm. stormyn. 

102. Arg., a lionramp. gardant, Gu., 
armed Az., and a label of three pendants +} No name. 
of the last. 

103. Az.,a lion ramp. gardant Or, 
armed and ~— Gu. P ie 

104. Arg., a fess and in chief two 
crescents Gu. Watsand. 

105. Az.. a lion ramp. gardant Or, 
armed and langued Gu., charged on the } Hethersette 
shoulder with a pierced mullet, Sa. 

106. Erm., a chief lozengy Gu. and \ [Corbrigge; in modern 
Vair. hand] 

107. Arg., a cross engrailed quar- 
terly Gu. and Sa. 

180. Az., a bend Arg. voided Or, 
betw. two cotises dancettée of the - Poyerd. 
second. 


} gerard Hourun. 


Hethersete. 


} No name. 





). 








Powell. Orig. 


fo. 


[4, 


[4, 


{4, 
[4, 


(5, 
[s, 
[s, 
(5; 


(5, 
(5, 
(5, 


sp. fo. sp. 
17] 6, 2 
18] 6, 


19] 6, 
20] 6, 


3 
4 
5 
1]6, 6 
2]6, 7 
3] 6, 8 


4]6, 9 
5] 6, 10 


6] 6, 11 
7] 6, 12 


8]6> 1 
9] 6> 2 
10] 6° 3 


11] 6° 4 
12] 6> 5 
13] 6° 6 

6> 7 
14] 6> 8 
15] 6° 9 
16] 6° 10 
17] 6b 11 


18] 6> 12 
19] 7, 1 
20]7, 2 


117, 3 


2]7, 4 
317, 5 


4]7, 6 


5]7, 7 
6])7, 8 


717; 














109. Quarterly Or and Gu., in the 
Ist quarter an eagle displayed Vert. 

110. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Vairy Or 
and Vert, 2 and 3, Gu. 

111. Arg., a chevron betw. three 
mullets Gu. ; on an escutcheon of pre- 
tence of the first a lion ramp. Vairy Or 
and Vert. 

112. Lozengy Or and Sa. 

113. Or, semy of fleurs-de-lis Sa. 
within a bordure engrailed Arg. 

114. Sa., a chevron engrailed Or 
betw. 
pierced of the field. 

115. Az., three griffins passant Or. 

116. Az., a bend Or betw. two cotises 
dancettée Arg. ; a label of three pen- 
dants Gu. 

117. Arg. a fess Sa. betw. six mart- 
oe 

118. Arg., a fess Gu. and label of 
three pendants Az. 

119. Arg., two cotises dancettée Sa. 

120. Chequy Or and Gu., on a fess 
Arg. three martlets Sa. 

121. Arg., frettée Sa., an inescut- 
cheon Gu. 

122. Arg., a fess betw. two chevrons 
Gu. 

123. Erm., on a fess Gu. three 
roundles Or. 
gold and silver shields. ) 

124. Sa., a cross engrailed Or and 
label of three pendants Arg. 

125. Arg., crusilly fitchée and a lion 
ramp. tail forked and knotted Gu. ; a 
label of three pendants Az. 

126. Sa., a cross engrailed Or, and 
in the dexter chief a crown Arg. 

127. Sa., a cross engrailed Or, and 
in the dexter chief a mullet Arg. 

128. Gu., a saltire engrailed Arg., 
and a label of three pendants Az, 

129. Arg., a chevron Gu. betw. three 
lions ramp. Sa. 

130. Sa., on chief point of a bend 
Arg. a crescent Gu. 

131. Gu., on chief point of a bend 
betw. six cross crosslets fitchée Arg., a 
fleur-de-lis Az. 

132. Sa., three lions ramp. Erm. 

133. Barry nebuly of six Or and Gu, 
a baston Az. 

134. Gu., a lion ramp. Or, and a can- 
ton Erm. 


135. Az., a fess betw. six cross cross- 
lets botonnée Or. 


136. Arg. alion ramp. Sa., langued 
Gu., and charged on the shoulder with 
an annulet Az. 


} Pakyngham. 


} Peuerell. 


No name. 


Creketoft. 


Mortimere. 


three mullets of the second } No name. 


s’ Geffr’y Wythz. 
Power Poyerd. 


Delahey. 


Dodingeselles. 
Haukeford’. 


} thorp. 


De la Rever. 


Peche. 


(This is the last of the } s’ Nicol dagworth. 


s’ tho*s Vfford’. 


{hauiringe; in 
hand.] 


s’ Wauter Vfford’. 
Vfford’. 
Kerdeston. 
bourne. 


Antyngham. 


Haword’, 


Sugles. 


} Lovell’. 








Scaringbourne. 


Saintomer [written above 
Thomas de sancto 


is: 
Ome .. } 


Miles stapleton [written 
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(6, 
(6, 
[6, 


[6, 
[6, 


(6, 
[6, 
[6, 
[6, 
(6, 


75 


above is: S' myles stapel- 


ton.] 


[7, 
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Powell. Orig. 
fo. sp. fo. sp. 


8] 7, 10 


917; 


10} 7, 


12 


11) 7> 1 


12] 7» 


13) 7° 
14] 7° 
15] 7” 


16] 7b 


1717” 
18] 7» 
19] 7p 


20] 7° 
1} 7° 
2) 7° 


3) 8, 


4) 8, 
5] 8, 
6] 8, 
7) 8, 
8} 8, 
9] 8, 
10] 8, 


11] 8, 
12] 8, 


13] 8, 


14] 8, 


15] &b 


au > WwW 


1 





173. Az., a bend betw. six eovered \ 5d 
cups Or. : [Blank] Botyler. [9, 13] 10, 
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Powell. Orig. 
fo. sp. fo. sp. 

137. Arg., four pales Gu. Rowtheng’. [7, 16] 8 2 
138. Sa., a bend Arg. Antyngham. [7, 17] 8 3 

wee ona cross Gu. five escal- [Villiers ; in modern hand.]{7, 18] 8° 4 

o bong = a chevron betw. three lions } Patni tei [7, 19] 8 5 
141. Sa., a lion saliant gardant Arg. No name. [7, 20] 8 6 
142. Barry of eight Arg. and Sa. Meriet. (8, 1]8% 7 
143. Arg., a fess engrailed Sa., betw. } 

three mullets Gu. pierced of the field. Ho name. [8, 2] 8 8 
144. Sa., a fess d ttée betw. th ’ 

me. 4 og ess cancettce betw. three } .’ Hugh de Wesnam. [8, 3] 8» 9 

at Az., a cross chequy Arg. and \ Reydon. [8, 4] 8? 10 
146. Az., achief chequy Or. and Gu. _ Ikelyng perpownt. (8, 5] 8> 11 

F s’ Laur’ bryndele [written 

147. Gu., a griffin segreant Or. above is : ‘‘brenley”]. [8, 6] 8°12 
148. Only a shield stained with 

Gules. Query if something has not f¢ Le Sire ffurnywal’. (8, 7]9, 1 

been stuck on it. 

on” Arg., a lion ramp. Az., langued } Sire Walter ffaucunberge. [8, 8]9, 2 

bartram. 

150. Or an orle Az. barun de bothale. (8, 14] 9, 3 
151. Or, a lion ramp. Gu. Sire Jon de Cherletoii. [8, 9]9, 4 
152. Gu., two lions passant Arg. Sire Roger le Strange. [8, 10]9, 5 
153. Arg., two lions passant Gu. Sire Jon le Strange. (8, 11] 9, 6 
154. Arg., a lion ramp. Az. guttée ; ‘ 

Or, crowned of the third, and langued } Sire Nich’ Burnel. (8, 12]9, 7 

Gu. 
155. Gu., a cross recercellée Arg. Wyliby. (8, 13] 9, 8 
156. Az., crusilly fitchée and a lion ) c; ’ 

ramp. Or, langued Gu. Sten Thee beowen, [8,15] 9 
157. Or, two lions passant Az. Barun de Doddeleye. [8, 16] 9, 10 
158. Sa.,a lion ramp. Arg., crowned : 

Or, and langued Gu. Le s™ de Segrane. (8, 17] 9, 11 
159. Az., flory Or, a lion ramp. of 

the second debruised by a_baston } Le s™ de bemoude. [8, 18] 9, 12 

gobony Arg. and Gu. : 

160. Gu., a cross patonce Or. Latimer, g> I 
161. Or, three piles meeting in base ‘ b 
ie Sire Gy Bryan. [9, 1]9> 2 

162. Sa., frettée Arg. Haryngtoii. [9, 2]9> 3 
163. Barry “— Arg. re Gray, Codenore. [9, 3]9° 4 
164. Barry of six Arg. an na 3.6 F b 
label of three pendants Gu. ‘ } Gag, Viytee. [9, 4]9° 5 
bacon Gay Of six Arg: and Az; a \'S, Jon Gray, Rotheriife[ld}-[9, 5] 9° 6 
166. Or, a cross engrailed Sa. ‘ Mohun. [9, 6]9> 7 
id Or, a lion ramp. with two tails | wee, [9, 7]9> 8 
168. Arg., a chevron Sa. betw. an « b 
simian ientiets Ges. } Sire Jon Hardeshulle. [9, 8]o> 9 
Po Or, on a fess Gu. three roundles } [Blank] Hountyngfelde. [9, 9] 9? 10 
170. Or, a fess Gu. [Blank] Coleuile. [9, 10) 9> 11 
171. Or, three piles meeting in base b 
Gu. and a canton Erm. egies woenet. [9, 11] 9? 12 
172. Chequy Or and Az.,a fess Gu. Le Seinour Clyfford. {[9, 12] 10, 1 
2 
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Powell. Orig. 
. fo. sp. fo. sp. 
174. Gu., —_ _ . Le s™ Audeley. [9, 14] 10, 3 
175. Gu., three lucies iant, 2 
ant “i ucies hauriant, Le s* de Lucy. [9, 15] 10, 4 
Pa Az., billetty and a fess dancettée Le sr de Deyngcourt. [9, 16] 10, 5 
177. _ a lion ramp. bg Sire Ad’ Eueryngham. [10,1] 10, 6 
178. Gu., ill d tié ’ 
at u., crusilly and a fess dancettée } s’ Jon Thengayne. [9, 17] 10, 7 
179. ane . — Arg. Le sr Neuyle. (9, 18) 10, 8 
180. Barruly (of 14) Arg. and Az. 
three chaplets of roses Gu. ” 7 Baran de Greystok. [9, 19] 10, 9 
181. A ey h betw. th ’ ’ 
— a ee [9, 20] 10, 10 
182. Sa., three covered cups betw. , 
as many cross crosslets fitchée Arg. s' Jon Stryuelyn. (10, 3} 80, 28 
183. Gu., on a cross patonce Or five 
mullets of the first pierced of the } s’ Thom’ Outhred’. [10, 3] 10, 12 
second, 
184. Az. bend O d label of \ q; ie 
dents wentin pe a i } sire Henri Scroup. [8, 19] 10> 1 
185. Or, a cross Sa. Sre Will’ Atonne [8, 20] 10° 2 
oes Sng, 2 Som aang. So, Gaggend } Sire Milis Stapeltof.  [10, 4] 10 3 
187. Gu., a saltire Arg. and label of . 
usd platen Az. : Sire Jon Neuyle. [10, 5] 10° 4 
188. Gu., three escallops Arg. s’ Will’ Dakere. [10, 6] 10° 5 
Prtaa Gu., on a saltire Arg. a mullet } s’ Robert Neuyle. [10, 7] 10> 6 
190. Arg.,a chevron betw. three lions’ ) s’ Robert Rotlyne (? or 
heads erased Gu. f j ‘ Roclyue ”). [10, 8] 10> 7 
m -« Gu., on a saltire Arg. an annu- s’ Radulp’ Neuyle. [10, 9] 10> 8 
192. Gu.,alion ramp. within a bor- )_, i 
pe. engrailed in. P } s’ Thom’ Gray norreys. [10, 10] 10° 9 
193. Arg., a maunch Sa. s’ Radulpus Hastynges. [10, 13] 10> 10 
194. Or,a maunch Gu. and label of , |, 5 b 
three pendants Az. s’ Hug’ de Hastynges. [10, 14] 10° 11 
195. Quarterly Az. and Arg.,in the , , ’ b 
Ist quarter a fleur-de-lis Or. , ‘ ¢ Thom’ de Metam. fro, #5] so” ae 
: s’ Jon [“ Beauchampe” 
196. Vair. { addedinamodernhand][10, 11] 11, 1 
197. Arg., a fess Sa.-betw. three cres- ) .; 
conte Ga. j s’ Water Patsell. [10, 12] 11, 2 
s’ Robert... . [*‘ ffitz 
Payne” writtenabove, 
198. Gu., three lions ramp. Arg., and and above an earlier [10, 16] 11 
over all a baston Az. name, now undeci- ° » 3 


pherable, which per- 
haps began with W.] 


199. Or, a lion ramp. Sa., crowned | s’ Edmond Clifdone. [10, 17] 11, 


and langued Gu. 
200. Az., two bars dancettée Or. S’ Jon de la Ryuer. [10, 
201. Gu., three lions ramp. Arg. and 


over all a baston Az. charged with three ) s’ Walter Pauly Strattofi.[Memo]. 11, 6 


mullets Or. [77s shield placea upon 
another.] 


202. Arg., six six-foils Gu. pierced ) go . 
of the field. ; S’ Jon Paltoit. [10, 19} 11, 7 
203. Or, on a bend Sa. three mullets ) > i047 Boneuyle. [10, 20) 11, 8 


Arg. pierced Gu. j 





151 





18] 11, 5 























ere er eae 
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Powell. Orig. 
fo. sp. fo. sp. 
204. Vair, a fess Gu. S’ Rob’ Marmyon. {tt, 1}t1, 9 
205. Arg., achief chequy Or and Az. S’ Will’ Wareyne. [11, 2] 11, 10 
206. Az.,a cross patonce Arg. voided “ s’ William meltune [“mel- 
of the field. ton” written above]. [11, 3] 11, 11 
207. Sa., frettée Arg. and a label “7 H ‘ 
three pendants Gu. s’ Jon Haryngtone. oa 
208, Gu., a cross patonce Arg. s** W de Say norreys. [11, 4] 11> 1 
_— Bs ag chief Arg. three chap- } [Blank] Plays. (11, s] 11> 2 
210. Arg., three bars Sa. s’ Ad’ Hou'tone. {t1, 6]11> 3 
211. Erm., ona saltire Gu. a mullet } s’ Will’ Shargil’. (11, 7] 11> 4 
Or. ° 
212. Az., a chevron betw. three ’ b 
covered cups Or. } s’ Nich’ Botyler. {11, 8) 11> 5 
213. Arg., on a bend betw. six mart- , b 
lets Gu. three roundles Or. s’ Nich’ Wortele. [11, g] 11? 6 
214. Gu., a lion ramp. Vair charged 
on the shoulder with an annulet of the 7 s’ Edmond Eueryngham. 11 7 
field. 
215. Sa., an inescutcheon ithin an | 
oe took, gy en Se 7 s’ Jon Caluerleye. [11, 10] 11> 8 
216. Quarterly Or and Gu. within a b 
bordure Sa. bezantée. s’ Jon Rocheford. (11, 11] 11° 9 
217. Gu., six lions ramp. 
crowned Or, within a bordure mF [Blank] Haselartoii. (11, 12] 11> 10 
ofthe second. = 
Fina Pe six lions ramp. Arg. >} s’ Walter Haselartone. [11, 13] IIb II 
( s’ Gerard of Wyd..... 
219. Quarterly Arg. and Gu., over [above is written, in 
all a bend Sa. Elizabethan hand, ‘‘ S* 
gerard of Widerinton”].[11, 14] 11 12 
220. Lozengy Gu. and Arg. s’ Jon fitz William. [11,15] 12, 1 
221. Sa., a lion ramp. within an orle } a 
of pierced six-foils Arg. S* Gervis a [11, 16] 12, 2 
222. Arg., a bend Az. crusilly Or. s’ John Lowdh’m. (11, 17] 12, 3 
223. Arg., a fess dancettée betw. wip " 
ise items te |S’ Will’ Trussebot. —[11, 18] 12, 4 
224. Arg., a fess dancettée betw. 
three water-bougets Sa. ; a label of as } S’ Robert Trussebot. 12, 5 
many pendants Gu. 
saateame’ te » a fess Arg., betw. three \ » wity de Thorne. _[11, 19] 12, 6 
Fe te: . oe bird-bolts Gu. fur- S’ Jon Bosoun. [11, 20] 12, 7 
’ Rich’ byng’m [above i 
227. Or, on a fess Gu. three-water . written a Etitabethan 
bougets Arg. hand,“ byngham”]. [12, 1] 12, 8 
s’ Thom’ Newemarch 
228. Arg., a fess of five fusils con- [above “ —. My 
joined Gu. Elizabethan an 
’ ‘* Newenard ”’]. "Tr, 2] 12, 9 
229. Barry of six Arg. and Az., on } 
a bend Gu. three fleurs-de-lis Or. s’ Ric’ de Gray. [12, 3] 12, 10 
230. Barry of six Arg. and Az., a 
label of three pendants Gu., each } [Blank] gray. [12, 4] 12, 11 
charged with as many roundles Or. 


To..be continued. 
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The Worman Doorways of Worksbire. 
BY J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. (SCOT.) 
(Continued from page 110.) 


BARTON-LE-STREET. 


THE little village of Barton-le-Street is situated five miles north-west of 
New Malton. The old church of St. Michael, which formerly existed 
here, was entirely pulled down in 1870, and rebuilt under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Perkins, an architect practising at Leeds, the cost having 
been defrayed by the late Mr. H. F. Meynell Ingram. Before its 
destruction, it must have been one of the most interesting Norman 
buildings on a small scale in Yorkshire. 

Fortunately photographs were taken showing its original condition, 
and Dr. Cox, the present Rector, has been kind enough to lend me 
the copies out of the vestry, in order that I might be able to make 
- this article more complete. The plan of the old church, like its 
successor, consisted of a plain nave and chancel without additions. 
The roofs were covered with stone tiles of picturesque appearance, 
and there was a modern bell gable of the year 1836, at the west end. 
Below the eaves a corbel table ran the whole way along the top of 
the north and south walls of the nave and chancel. These corbels 
were all of Norman date, with a few exceptions next the west end 
of the nave on both sides, where they had been replaced by later ones. 


Each corbel was sculptured with a grotesque head of some kind. 
There were 41 corbels on each wall of the nave, and 12 on each wall 
of the chancel, making 106 altogether, out of which 16 were later 
ones without sculpture. Of the go old corbels, 79 have been re-used 
in the new church, being built into the interior walls, just below the 
wall plate of the roof, thus :— 


On north side of nave’ - 16 
On south side of nave’ - 16 
On each side of doorway - 2 
On north side of chancel 16 
On south side of chancel 14 
On east side of porch” - 8 
On west side of porch” - 


Total 79 


The north wall of the nave was supported by three large buttresses 
to prevent its giving way, and there were other buttresses at the north- 
west and south-west angles. The north and south walls of the 
chancel were each divided into two bays by a pilaster in the centre 
of the length of the wall, and there were other corner pilasters at the 
north-east and south-east angles. The design of the pilasters was 
exceedingly good. The angles had a roll moulding, and at the top 
on each side there was a pretty little carved head, looking out 
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quaintly from the nook formed by the junction of the pilasters with 
the corbel table. There were three doorways, one in the north wall 
of the nave, a second opposite to it in the south wall, and the third 
in the north wall of the chancel, next the west end. The north 
doorway of the nave had two orders of arch-mouldings, and a 
sculptured hood moulding. There was a single nook shaft in the 
angle of each jamb. 

The arch of this doorway appears to have been re-placed just as it BS 
was to form the outer doorway of the north porch of the new church, # 
and some of the jamb stones have also been re-used. The south 
doorway of the nave of the old building had two orders of arch- 
mouldings, and no nook shafts to the jambs. The stones were taken 
to form the north doorway of the new church inside the porch. 
Three of the original plain, round-headed, narrow Norman windows 
existed before the old church was pulled down, two in the north wall 

of the nave, and one in the west bay of the north wall of the chan- 

cel. The remaining windows were Early English in style, but it is 
not easy to tell their actual age from the photographs. 

It must always be a matter of extreme regret to archeologists that 
the old church of Barton-le-Street was pulled down, and it must not 
be forgotten that in cases such as this, the ecclesiastical authorities 
who grant the faculty, and the generous patron who supplies the 

‘ money, are often more to blame than the architect. The new build- E - 
ing is designed in the Norman style, and is so far a sham antique, in 
which an endeavour is made to revive an art feeling that was the out- 
come of medieval culture six hundred years ago. The architect has, 
however, earned our gratitude in this respect, that he has re-used all 
the sculptured portions of the old church in the new one, and where 
it has been necessary to introduce modern sculpture, he has not fallen 
into the silly error of trying to imitate the twelfth century work. 
The details of the new church possess an individuality of their own, 
so that there is no chance of the archeologist at any future perioa 
being confused in endeavouring to distinguish the new work from 
the old. 

The following is a list of the subjects on the ancient sculptured 
portions built into the exterior of the new church, giving their present 
positions :— 









































Outer doorway of north porch.—The arch removed from the 
north doorway of the nave of the old church, consisting of two orders 
of arch-mouldings ornamented with chevrons, and surrounded by a 
hood moulding composed of twelve stones sculptured with figure 
subjects, thus (Plates xvii., xviii.) :— 





(1, at springing on left-hand side.) Two beasts following one 
behind the other, the one in front having a curious triple 
tuft of hair on the end of the tail. 

(2) A winged dragon with a looped and floriated tail. 

(3) A pair of goats standing on their hind legs, one on each 
side of a tree, and foliage behind each. 

(4) A syren and a pair’of fish. 
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(5) A naked man—(?) Adam. 
(6, on the keystone.) An ecclesiastic enthroned, holding a key 
in the right hand and a crozier in the left. On each side 
is a man, the subject being perhaps Christ giving the 
keys to St. Peter. 
(7) A naked figure—(?) Eve. 
(8) A pair of beasts, sitting on their hind quarters facing each 
other. 
(9) St. Michael and the Dragon, in reference to the dedication 
of the church to St. Michael. 
(10) A beast with floriated tail bent between its hind legs and 
appearing over the back. 
(11) A beast involved in foliage. 
, (12, at springing on right-hand side.) A pair of birds facing each 
other. 





Some of the stones removed from the jambs of the north doorway 
of the nave of the old church, sculptured thus :— 


On the right jamb.—At the top, in the Agnus Dei, with three 
crosses on the nimbus, and a pair of angels with hands 
uplifted (Plate xviii, No. 13). The remaining seven 
stones below are new. 


On the left jamb.—Four old stones much defaced, except the 

second from the bottom, which has a pair of beasts’ 
a heads, with foliage issuing from the mouth, upon it. The 
x remaining three stones are new. 


North doorway of nave, inside porch.—The arch, consisting of two 
orders of mouldings, removed from the south doorway of the nave 
of the old church, the outer order composed of sixteen stones, 
sculptured thus :— 


(1, at the springing on the left-hand side.) A pair of beasts’ 
heads. 
(2) A human head, with cross on the forehead and foliage. 
(3) A pair of beasts’ heads and foliage. 
(4) A human head, and a beast’s head with foliage. 
(5) A beast with a floriated tail. 
(6) A winged dragon in a tree. 
(7) A pair of beasts’ heads and foliage. 
(8) A tree. 
(9) A pair of beasts’ heads and foliage. 
(10) A bearded human head. 
(11) A human head with plaited beard, and a beast’s head. 
(12) A tree. 
(13) A pair of human heads. 
(14) A pair of human heads. 
(15) A pair of human heads and foliage. 
(16, at springing on right-hand side.) Foliage, with two small 
beasts’ heads. 
The inner order composed of eleven stones sculptured with a con- 
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tinuous scroll of foliage, and on the fifth stone from the springing 
on the right-hand side, a goat among the foliage. 

Some of the stones of the jambs removed from the south doorway 
of the nave of the old church, sculptured thus on two faces (a) and 
(4) at right angles to each other. 


On the right jamb—(1a at the top). A pair of beasts’ heads 
with foliage issuing from the mouths. 

(14) A man with a bow playing on a stringed instrument. 

(2a) A man holding a beast round the neck—(?) David and the 
Lion. 

(26) Foliage. 

(3a and 5) Foliage. 

The remaining three stones are modern. 


On the left jamb—(1a at the top). A bird with outspread 
wings, holding foliage. 

(14) A winged dragon. 

(za) A pair of ornamental rosettes. 

(24) A bird pecking at fruit. 

(3a) A woman riding on a beast and holding its tail. 

(34) A beast with floriated tail. 

(4a) Sagittarius. 

(44) Foliage. 

The remaining two stones are modern. 

Slabs built into exterior wall of nave above north doorway of nave 
inside porch.—These are eight in number. Nos. 1 and 2 were origin- 
ally built into the east wall of the nave of the old church, on each side 
of the chancel arch, about the level of the springing, and white- 
washed over. The remainder were found built face inwards amongst 
the Norman masonry of the north and south walls of the nave. The 
subjects of the sculptures are as follows :-— 

(1 and 2) Two rectangular slabs, which should have been placed 
together, as they form parts of one scene, viz.: The 
Adoration of the Magi, but are now separate. On one 
slab is the Blessed Virgin in a bed with the new-born 
babe, and above two angels censing ; and on the other 
the three Magi, crowned, bringing gifts, followed by two 
shepherds with pointed hoods, holding crooks in their 
hands. 

(3) Within a vesica shaped pelleted border, a crowned figure 
holding a drawn sword in his right hand. 

(4) Within a circular pelleted border, the upper half of a figure 
holding a branch of conventional foliage in his right hand. 

(5) Within two circular pelleted borders, placed one below the 
other and joined in the middle, a man with a scythe 
over his shoulder. 

(6) Within a similar border, a man holding a small object, per- 

- haps a flower or bunch of grapes in his right hand. 

(7) Within a similar border, but without the lower circle, a man 

carrying a sheaf of corn. 
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(8) Within a circular pelleted border, the upper half of a 
crowned figure holding a floriated sceptre in his right 
hand. 

When (4) and (8) were perfect, they must have corresponded to 

(5), (6), and (7), the whole forming one series. 


The subjects of the ancient sculptures re-used in the interior of 
the new church are as follows :— 


Corbels on each side of the springing of the arch of the opening from 
the south side of the chancel into the organ recess. 


On the east side :— 


(1) Head of a man holding a horn close to his mouth. 

(2) Head of a king, with three crosses on his crown. 

(3) Head of a man, with his mouth curiously puckered up as if 

whistling. 
On the west side :— : 

(1) The head of a bull or cow. 

(3 The Agnus Dei. 

(3) The head of a bishop holding a crozier. 

Capitals of Columns of Chancel Arch.—There are two orders of 
arch mouldings, the inner one springing from a double column with 
double capitals, and the outer one on each side from a single 
column, with single capital. 


On the north side :— 


Double capital in centre—(a) on left side, human head with 
foliage, and beast with foliated tail; (4) on right, beast’s 
head and foliage. 

Single capital next nave— beak head and foliage. 


On the south side :— 


Double capital in centre—(a) on left side, a beast with floriated 
tail ; (4) on right side, beast’s head with foliage. 
Single capital next chancel—a syren. 
Fragments built into west wall of chancel on each side of chancel 
arch at level of springing. 


On the north side of arch :— 
A goat standing on its hind legs and foliage. 


On the south side of arch :— 


Two men, forming part of a group in some scene, the meaning 
of which is not clear. 


Portions of the carved string courses in the interior of the new 
church were taken from the old one, but there are no figure subjects 
upon them, only foliage and conventional patterns. There is also 
rich foliage on the interesting piscina shaft on the south side of the 
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chancel, which was found during the rebuilding and put in its present 
position. 

In the next article the sculptured subjects at Barton-le-Street will 
be described more fully. 


The details of this church are sufficiently remarkable to make it 
worth while to produce verbatim the account of the visit paid to Bar- 
ton-le-Street some years before the old fabric was levelled, by that 
careful ecclesiologist, the late Sir Stephen Glynne. We desire to ex- 
press our acknowledgments to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, for 
his kindness in lending us the note books of Sir Stephen Glynne 
relative to Yorkshire churches :— 


BARTON-LE-STREET, ST. MICHAEL, 19TH NOV., 1863. 

A small church, with only nave and chancel, but of lofty and dignified proportion 
and most interesting from the unusually rich work of advanced Norman character 
which prevails throughout. Over the west end is a modern pointed bell-cot for 
one bell in an open arch, and a west window is of doubtful Decorated character. 

The north and south doorways are both large and rich, especially the former, 
which has externally three courses of: ornamental mouldings—the outer has 
sculpture of various figures, animals, angels and saints—which must have some 
meaning, the outer moulding has bold chevrons, the inner has chevrons con- 
taining globular figures like fruit ; the jambs and the abaci also highly enriched 
with heads, dragons and other odd animal figures in square compartments, and 
in the angles are shafts with spiral studded mouldings. 

The southern doorway is smaller, but has two ornamental courses, the outer with 
figures, etc., not unlike that of the north door, the inner has a kind of scaly orna- 
ment, the jambs have ornamentation carried through the imposts, but there are no 
shafts. These doors are rather large in proportion to the church, internally they 
have hoods which are continued under the windows as string course and enriched 
with a kind of twining foliage ornament. There has been a modern alteration within 
on the south side of the nave, at least one window has been tampered with, and 
a new piece of ornamental string course put in. The chancel arch has been 
altered badly, but the fine clustered shafts supporting it remain undisturbed, 
having richly sculptured capitals with abaci presenting studded scroll work and 
spiral mouldings, with some variety. The chancel has on both north and south 
two windows all with pointed arches, except one on the north, which is semi- 
circular. The semi-circular window arch is carried on shafts with cushion capitals. 
Below the windows, as in the nave, is a fine string course. 

On the north below the string course is a cluster of three grotesque heads under 
a kind of cap. On the south appears something similar, one head that of an ox, 
and another the figure of a holy lamb. The east window has three pointed windows 
within enriched semi-circular arches having shafts. On the south of the altar is an 
obtuse arched almery, and a similar one on the north, but no indication of piscina. 
The ceilings are flat and modern, and the church is paved. The font hasa circular 
bowl, on square stem. Externally a corbel table of heads and other figures runs 
under the roof. The chancel has original flat buttresses, but not the nave ; on the 
north the central buttress is large and has shafts in the angles. 

In the churchyard is an ancient stone coffin—also a sepulchral slab with the 
head only in relief, sunk within a trefoiled recess. 


The six grotesque heads formerly on each side of the chancel walls, 
serving, we imagine, as bracket supports for images, are those de- 
scribed by Mr. Romilly Allen as now used as capitals of the archway 
of the organ chamber on the south side of the chancel. 

During the rebuilding, we grieve to say that not only the sepul- 
chral slab and stone coffin (as well as some much later monuments) 
mentioned by Sir Stephen Glynne disappeared, but also the old font. 
EDITOR. 
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Clarke, Charles 1503 
Clarke, Richard .. 1774 1784 
Clarke, Robert .. 1807 
Clarke, Thomas .. 1652 
Clayton, Robert . 1640 
Close, John 1416 
Close, John a 1442 
Clyff, Thomas de . 1376 
Clyveland, John de (Searcher, watt) 1393 I4II 
Colam, John 1490 
Colayne, Richard.. 1440 
Colonia, Gilbert .. 1396 
Colonia, John de .. 1374 
Colonia, John de .. 1397 
Colonia, John de .. 1388 
Colton, John 1569 
Cook, William. 1487 
Cranforth, Richard 1545 
Creser, Isaiah I8II 
Creser, L. .. 1809 
Cure, Robert 1500 
Custard, John 1339 
Dalburgh, John 1432 
Dand, John .. 1481 
Dangen, Peter 1574 
Darbyshire, Mathew 1784 1807 
Denome, Robert .. 1559 
Dickenson, John... . 1589 
Dickson, Robert bs 1469 
Dray, John (Goldbeater) 1364 
Duke, John 1397 
Duke, William 1416 
Ducheman, Kenrick d1571 
Dyke, John ‘ 1426 
Eamonson, Robert 1559 
Eamonby, Lawrence 1535 
Ede, Richard de .. 1376 
Elliot, William 1807 
Ellis, James. . 1636 


Ellis, John .. 
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Earliest Latest Da 
Date Found. Free. or = 

Ellis, John .. 1748 1758 
Ellison, Robert 1820 

Elsey, William 1674 

Enstance, Thomas 1494 

Erberry, Thomas 1444 

Eston, William 1444 
Etherington, William 1788 
Etherington and Crossley 1805 

Fenby, Edward de % 1348 

Fenway, Michael .. 1502 
Ffemyndyn, Bernard 1413 

Fforester, ‘Thomas 1396 

Fforth, Son de 1360 

Fief, Henry 1398 

Field, John 1442 

Foster, Jasper 1616 

Foster, Henry 1399 

Foster, Robert a1719 
Foster, Thomas 1396 

Foster, William 1569 d1610 
Fox, William ; 41393 
‘Francis, Thomas .. 1502 

Freeman, Edward 1591 1638 
Freeman, Thomas 1638 

Frees, Henry 1398 

Frenland, John 1461 

Frost, Henry 1600 

Frost, John . 1622 

Frost, William... 1595 1618 
Gaile or Gale, George (Lord Mayor, 1534) 1517 d1556 
Gale, Robert de 1374 

Gainsforl, R. and Co. 1809 

Gamhell, ‘George - 1555 

Gamhell, Miles 1550 ; 
Gatcliffe, Francis . . re 1748 1784 
Gateshend, William de . om 1395 41433 
Gaynell, William . 1361 

Geldart, John 1674 

Geldart, Joshua 1645 21663 
Gibson, George .. 1678 1684 
Gill, Mark (Lord Mayor, 1697) 1680 1697 
Gillian, John . 1457 

Gedson, Francis 1562 

Godson, George . ae 1583 
Goldsborough, Charles .. 1681 

Goldsmith, William 1458 1517 
Goldsmith, William 1517 

Goodman, Gainsford and a. 1807 

Gorras, Walter ‘ 2440 1464 
Gorras, John 1464 

Goullet, Peter 1748 1758 
Grandeson, Roger 1397 

Grantham, John de 1376 

Gray, Thomas (Lord Mayor, 1497). 1468 1497 
Grantham, John de : 1376 

Grenland, John 1461 
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Gylls, George 
Gylmyn, Nicholas 


Gylmyn, Robert (Searche 7, 1561) 


Hall, John 

Halton, William 
Halton, Henry ‘ 
Hampton, J., and Prince, j. 
Hankes, Thomas .. 
Harlam, Warmebold 
Harman{s] . 

Harper, John : 
Harrington, Christopher 
Harrington, Robert 
Harrington, Thomas 
Harrington, Robert 
Harrison, Symond 
Haunby, William de 
Hayston, John 

Hayton, Thomas .. 
Hayton, William 
Hedwin, Thomas .. 
Hedwin, Robert .. 
Heend, William . 
Henderson, Thomas 
Henso (see Seger). . 
Hensold, James 
Heward, Christopher 
Hewitson, John 

Hick, Matthew 
Hillensame, William 
Hiller, William 
Holdsworth, Harman 
Hollins, Thomas .. 
Honingham, William 
Hopperton, William 
Horn, Herman 
Hornby, Thomas .. 
Hornsey, Roger 

Howe, Thomas 
Hudson, William .. ‘ 
Hundmanby, William de 
Hunter, Christopher 
Hutchinson, Robert 
Hutchinson, Robert 
Hutchinson, William 
Hutchinson, William 
Hutton, Thomas .. 
Inskip, Robert de 
Ipswich, John de (Goldbeater) 
Jackson, Edward . 
Jameson, Alexander 


Earliest 


Date Found. 


Free. 


Latest Date 
or Death. 











To be continued. 


1777 


1401 


1823 


1784 


1506 








1593 
1433 


1808 
1462 


1493 
a1614 


@1642 
1647 


1789 


1741 
1582 


1576 


1823 
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The Hrmorial Ledger Stones in the Church 
of The Holy Trinity, Hull. 


BY D. ALLEYNE WALTER. 
(Continued from p. 9o—Concluded.) 


XVII. 


Here lyeth the body of M"* Jere’ 
Hunt survey’ of His Mai‘** Custom* 
at Boston who dyed at Lincolne 
the 28" Apr 1678 and by his owne 
appointment here interred. 


XVIII. 


Under this stone lyeth 
the body of M* John King of the towne of King 
ston upon Hull Marcha’ 
who dyed the XIII day of May 1678 and in the 
XXIII yeare of his age. 


In concluding this series of sculptured armorial grave stones, it will 
be seen that those only have been given which have legible inscrip- 
tions ; it is desirable, therefore, to mention that there are others in 
the church where, either from the attrition they have been subject to, 
or from their inaccessible position beneath seats, no accurate drawings 
could be obtained. Of those whose inscriptions cannot be read but 
the whole or portions of the heraldic charges on the shields are plainly 
to be seen, there remains the following :—JVorth Aisle of Choir. 
1. On a lozenge shaped shield, a chevron. 2. A fine achievement, 
with shield parted per saltire. Crest two wings addorsed. South 
Aisle of Choir. 1. A shield charged with two chevronells. Crest a 
talbot passant. 2. A shield, of which the crest alone can be made 
out, viz.: Out of a mural crown an eagle with two heads displayed. 
North Transept. 1. A shield charged with a bend and crest, partly 
obliterated. 2. A fesse dancette between oak leaves. South Aisle 
of Nave. There are here four fine slabs covered by seats, upon the 
shield of one (name Lambert) may be seen a chevron, and upon 
another part of the embattled fesse of the Arms of the Maister 
family. Choir. A shield with three escallops in chief. Crest a 
Pegasus. ‘There are also three large slabs in the retro-choir, whose 
armorial portions have been filled up with cement. The total 
number of these interesting stones now remaining is thirty-two. 

A most useful addition to the stock of genealogical and heraldic 
knowledge might be gained if notes were taken of all armorial slabs 
remaining in our churches, as a record of many families, their social 
position, and alliances could be thus obtained, which otherwise in 
the course of no very long time must pass into oblivion. The 
duty of protecting and preserving the monuments of those once 
amongst us, cannot be too »strongly urged upon the custodians of 
the venerable fabrics within whose hallowed walls they lie. 
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The Custodp of Provincial Records. 


BY W. P. W. PHILLIMORE, M.A., B.C.L. 


Ir 1s little more than fifty years ago since the Act of Parliament 
was passed which made provision for housing the National Records. 
Their condition, exposed as they were to every risk of destruction 
from vermin, fire, and water, had become a public scandal ; many, 
too, were in the charge of careless custodians. For all practical 
purposes most public records at that time were inaccessible, being 
scattered about in very many separate depositories. The principal 
record offices then were the Tower of London, Carlton Ride, and the 
Chapter House at Westminster, besides many smaller ones. By 
those who now are accustomed to search at the Public Record Office, 
in Fetter Lane, the inconvenience and danger of the old order of 
things can scarcely be realised, and yet nearly twenty years 
elapsed before the building of the present Record Office completed 
the scheme originated by the Act 1 and 2 Vict., c. 94. 

This scheme was after all only a partial and incomplete one. It 
dealt merely with the records of the superior courts, and with rolls 
and charters, etc. placed by that Act under the care of the Master of 
the Rolls. ‘The enormous mass of public records scattered through- 
out the country have not been affected by it, with the one exception 
of certain local courts, such as the Welsh Courts and the Palatine 
Courts of Durham and Cheshire. 

Provincial records, which in number and importance equal or 
exceed those deposited at the Public Record Office, are practically in 
the same unsatisfactory condition as they were in 1838, and indeed 
had been for centuries before. ‘The consequence of the neglect and 
apathy thus shown is patent to all who have the slightest acquaintance 
with the subject. The depositories are so numerous that the destruc- 
tion and loss of local records can be no matter for surprise. Practically 
no supervision is exercised over them, and consequently it is left to 
chance whether the respective custodians realize the importance of 
carefully guarding the records in their care. The few cases in which 
this is adequately done serves only to emphasize the general neglect 
of local records; nor can we hope for better things so long as the 
present system, or rather want of system, is allowed to continue. 
Too much responsibility is laid upon the present custodians, who 
usually are engaged in the transaction of current business, and are 
not archivists. ‘Io the latter class, who have been specially trained 
to such duties, the care of records should alone be entrusted, for it is 
not too much to say that the functions of the record maker and the 
record keeper are, to all intents and purposes, incompatible. This 
fact was amply recognised by the Act which created the Public 
Record Office, and it is essential that this principle should be 
extended when dealing with provincial records, the state and custody 
of which is no more satisfactory than was that of the public records 
before 1838. When we bear in mind how successful the operation 
of the Public Record Act has been, it is a matter of surprise that no 
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attempt has been made to extend it to all other records, but the 
apparent vastness of the question and its chaotic state in general, has 
doubtless deterred any dealing with,it.* Nevertheless it is impossible 
that this apathy can continue much longer. 

In a short paper it is almost impossible to deal adequately with 
this subject. Space will not allow us to treat upon the present un- 
satisfactory condition of local records in detail, which must be taken 
for granted. Their extent and importance may be inferred from a 
short list of some of the principal classes not dealt with by the 
Record Act. It is based on the Record Reports of 1801 and 
1837, to which the reader is referred for fuller particulars. A rough 
estimate of the number of the repositories is added, which will serve 
to show how scattered they are, and consequently how divided is the 
responsibility for their safe care. 


1. Parish Registers... aa 13,287 
2. County Records in care of Clerks of the Peace ... 57 
3- Borough Records ... si dnp bee 118 
4. Ecclesiastical Courts ae 7 ee 28 
5. Cathedrals ‘m - — 27 
6. Universities and Colleges + oe en 40 
7. County Land —_— vad soe oa 4 
8. Inns of Court re ie we os 4 
g. Libraries és re Oe aes 12 
10. Probate Registries ... asia rem ie 41 

Total 13,618 


To these must be added the various repositories of manor rolls 
and private records, which are to be found in the hands of their 
owners or their solicitors. The number of these it is impossible to 
estimate, but they must amount to many thousands, and we shall 
probably be very much within the mark if we say that the records of 
this country are in the care of upwards of ‘wenty thousand «<ifferent 
custodians. So long as responsibility is thus divided, it is impossible 
to expect that they can be properly cared for, or that they can be 
really accessible to historical students. The question is one of more 
than national importance. It is not merely Englishmen who are 
interested in their preservation, they are, indeed, the heritage also 
of all the Englands beyond the seas. America and our Colonies may 
justly ask us to take every care to preserve these records, which 
concern them equally with us. 

There are two methods by which this can be done. The records 
might all be collected together in Fetter Lane. Such a scheme can 
at once be dismissed. It would be rightly unpopular in the country, 
and to collect the whole records of the nation into one place would 
obviously be a grave imprudence. The only alternative, and the one 
which would seem the natural sequel of the Record Act of 1837, is 
the formation of local record offices, in which might ultimately be 





* An abortive bill, relating to the custody of Parish Registers, was introduced 
into Parliament some years ago by Messrs. Borlase and Bryce. This dealt merely 
with one class of provincial recozds, and was moreover based on a wrong principle 
for it aimed at centralizing them in London. 
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gathered all the records of their respective districts. There can be 
no doubt that the only suitable areas are the counties. Diocesan 
record offices have been suggested, but they are clearly unsuitable 
if only by reason that English dioceses are in transition, though 
doubtless they will ultimately become coterminous with the counties. 
Obviously the suggested County Record Offices should be under the 
care of the new County Councils. The principal towns, #¢., those 
privileged as “ County boroughs” might be permitted to retain their 
archives, though they should be encouraged for evident reasons of 
economy and convenience, to unite with the counties in forming 
conjoint record offices. In the County Record Office under the care 
of the custos rotulorum, who would be an officer of the County Coun- 
cil, ought to be deposited, in addition to county records proper, 
all parish registers, and provision should be made for the ultimate 
reception of the remaining records mentioned in the foregoing list. 
The removal of the parish registers to proper custody as has been done 
in Scotland and Ireland is imperative, but it should be to county 
record offices and not to Somerset House. Due provision could 
readily be made for preserving to the parish clergy the fees they now 
derive from this custody, and similarly any other vested interest ought 
to be protected. Permission also should be accorded to such parishes 
as might desire to incur the expense of providing copies of their 
registers to keep in the place of the originals. Such an arrangement 
is a workable compromise between the present system and the pro- 
posal to remove all parish registers to London. Similar arrangements 
ought to be made with regard to all other public records. As regards 
private records, such as manor rolls and conveyances of land, provision 
also should be made for them, and their owners encouraged to 
deposit those which are not modern documents of title, fro salva 
custodia, in the County Record office. Doubtless there are many who 
would be glad to avail themselves of such facilities, the adoption of 
which should be voluntary. Thus in a very few years, the number 
of separate record depositories would be very sensibly diminished. A 
hundred local record offices, or even fewer, would be a great improve- 
ment on the twenty thousand or so repositories which now exist. In 
every county then, and perhaps every principal town, 7 e, towns which 
are privileged as County Boroughs, we ought to find a public record 
office under the control of the county or town council, or rather of 
a record committee composed of members of the council and dele- 
gates from public bodies contributing records, while the custos rotu- 
lorum, at present an ornamental officer, would naturally become the 
record keeper. In London, there ought to be established a Central 
Board of record keepers, composed of the Master of the Rolls and 
the principal officials of the Record Office with record inspectors, aid 
reinforced by unpaid members on the nomination of certain public i 
and learned bodies. The duties of such a board would be in the first 
instance the control of the present Public Record Office and the func- 
tions now fulfilled by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, which 
might then be allowed to become extinct. Their most important duties 
would be to exercise a general control over provincial record offices. 
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The inspector members would inspect them from time to time, and 
report on their condition to the Central Board, which annually would 
present a synopsis of its work for publication as a “ Blue Book.” 
Upon such a Board would naturally devolve the duty of promulgating 
model regulations for the formation and conduct of provincial 
record offices. Such a Board should be consultative, and ought not 
to supersede or clash with the functions of the respective record 
committees. 

This Central Board would also be charged with the duty of seeing 
that the depositories of county records were suitable for their purpose 
—that they were fire proof, damp proof, and of sufficient capacity to 
contain the documents which it is probable they would be called upon 
to receive. Then on its sufficiency being certified to by the 
Inspectors of the Central Board, the Master of the Rolls would erect 
the record depository into a County Record office, whither in due 
course would be sent all parish registers, and with power to receive 
all or any other class of local records, should it be desirable to 
deposit them there. The essential part of such a scheme as the 
present is that it should be voluntary and not compulsory. There 
can be no doubt that when efficient County Record offices are pro- 
vided, most public bodies would gladly deposit there such of their 
muniments as are not required for current use, and probably many 
‘ private persons would follow suit. 

An important question in every such scheme as the present is that 
of expense. It is probable that little, if any, additional expenditure 
would follow. As regards the Central Board there need be nore, 
for the duty of reporting on Record repositories would fall upon the 
present officials of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, who fulfil 
very similar duties at present. ‘The County Councils are at the present 
time under a statutory obligation to preserve their records, so that 
the machinery for establishing county record offices already exists at 
hand. Little more would be required in the majority of cases than 
the use of an extra room to receive the muniments, which under this 
scheme, would have to be deposited there. A few extra feet of shelv- 
ing would usually suffice for the whole of the parish registers of a 
county. The cost of this would be trifling. Doubtless the services 
of an extra clerk, acting under the direction of the Clerk to the 
Council, or the custos rotulorum, would be required, but there can be 
little doubt that the extra fees which would naturally accrue from 
increased facility of access to the records, would more than cover the 
expense of his salary. 

To empower County Councils to receive parish registers and 
other provincial records, a short Act of Parliament would of course 
be requisite, but about this, there ought to be, even in the present 
state of public business, comparatively little trouble. Such a system 
of public county record offices has many obvious advantages, not the 
least being that the student and the lawyer would know at once whither 
to direct their inquiries. ‘That under the present system, or want of 
system, is now well-nigh impossible. ‘Ihe impetus given to historical 
study by the formation of the’ Public Record Office in Fetter Lane, was 
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great indeed, but it would be more than equalled by the formation 
of county record offices, a convenience which would be appreciated 
by the whole of the English-speaking world. The present scattered 
condition of provincial records is a source of danger to the documents 
themselves, and a grave inconvenience to those who would consult 


them. Some change is urgently required, but the only alternative - 


to a system of county record offices, is the ultimate aggregation of all 
records in the Public Record Office, and that policy in every respect 
would be a dangerous and disastrous one, though to London anti- 
quaries it might be a convenient one. A scheme of county record 
offices seems to afford a safe via media between the present want of 
system and an excessive centralization. 





On Animals Represented in Brasses. 


BY RANDALL DAVIES. 


REPRESENTATIONS of animals occur in brasses in three ways. First, 
and principally, at the feet of effigies; secondly, in the heraldry of 
a composition ; and, lastly, merely as ornaments or accessories in 
inscriptions and canopies. 

Instances of the first of these classes (which I venture to suggest) 
are tolerably familiar, as they are inseparable from the principal 
figures. The second class is such a large one, that Mr. Boutell has 
only been able to give it a passing notice in his book on heraldry. 
But to the third class very little attention has been paid ; for. in the 
contemplation of a large brass, it is not easy to notice every detail at 
a glance. Only when a brass is rubbed, and bit by bit comes out, 
are these incidental pieces of work fully appreciated ; and even when 
the rubbing is finished, it is only a careful survey that shows what 
pieces are specially worthy of more careful attention. 

Of the origin of animals at the fect of effigies I will not venture to 
say anything, because by the time that brasses were introduced in 
England these creatures had come to be a conventionalism. It is 
easy to see, however, what a boon to the artist they must have been, 
helping him out of the dilemma of a pair of legs standing upon 
nothing ; and look, into what glorious curves the lions’ manes and 
tails have been worked ! 

It is not reasonably to be supposed, though often sextons invite the 
belief, that the lion or dog was in each case his master’s faithful 
companion. As far as the lion is concerned, he is, as I said, a fine 
opportunity for the artist; but besides that, his frequent occurrence 
is no doubt due to sentiment inspired by the royal arms. Of dogs, 
there are instances of their having their names on their collars, as 
“ Jakke,” and ‘“‘ Terri,” and it is noticeable that ladies’ little dogs in 
the fourteenth century wear collars of bells exactly like those of to-day. 
Of other animals at the feet of effigies there are not a great many 
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instances. A horse occurs in one or two late examples, as at Ledbury 
(Thos. Caple, 1490); a leopard at Gunby (Judge Lodyngton, 1419) ; 
and a griffin at Hayes (Walter Grene, 1450). Amongst those better 
known are the eagles at Little Easton, the hedgehog and leopard at 
Digswell, and the elephant at Wivenhoe. All of these are purposely 
substituted for the usual lion or dog, being cognisances of the 
several families whom these brasses commemorate ; and they form 
an appropriate link between the first and second of the divisions I 
suggested. 

Animals which represent particular families are not only promi- 
nently placed at the feet, but are often found in convenient nooks 
and corners of the whole composition. The brass of Alianore de 
Bohun, 1399. is a good instance, where the swan, gorged and chained 
(the Bohun badge), is placed conspicuously in the middle of the 
canopy, and also at intervals round the inscription. Not only this, 
but on either side of the canopy, at the spring of the arch, sit a lioncel 
and a swan, the Bohun shield being a bend cotised, between six 
lioncels rampant. 

Another example is at Wimbish, Essex, 1345, where the floriated 
cross, in which the figures stand, rests on an elephant ; that pachyderm 
being the cognisance of the Beamonts. 

In brasses of merchants we find the same idea followed out. At 
Taplow, Bucks., the stem of a cross rests on a “* dolphin embowed 
haiant,” commemorating ‘“ Nichole de Aumberdene yadis pesioner 
(fishmonger) de Londres.” There is another dolphin at Finchley, 
being a rebus of W. Godolphin (Fig. A.) the execution of the design 
seems to be out of all proportion to the quality of its conception. At 




















— 
Fic. B. 


Northleach, John Fortey, a woolmonger, has one foot on a wovolpack, 
the other ona ram. Fig. B. is from a later brass in the same church, 
which shows the woolpack, shepherd’s crooks, and ram. Another 
brass at Northleach has William Scors (1447) a tailor, Thos. Fortey a 
woolman, and between them Agnes, “sponsa placens.” It would 
seem that the woolmen would not allow a tailor to use a ram, which 
cognisance belonged to them, so he stands on a pair of scissors. The 
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inscription, however, Fig. C., vindicates the tailors, having every 
species of animal interspersed between the words; there is even a 
goose. But these belong properly to the third division. 


<—~ Et Nao sua QY sponsa 


> 


SY COpilacens «Ga 


Fic. C. 














Of crests, we have fine examples at Blickling, of a griffin ; at Mor- 
ley, Derbyshire, of a pelican; and at Cobham, Sir Nicholas 
Hawberks fish (a restoration) ; besides numerous dogs’ heads, as at 
Chelsea, Fig. C., Sir Arthur Gorges, 1625. 
Another curious heraldic symbol is the 
mermaid, found on Lord Berkeley’s collar, 
though, perhaps, gallantry would forbid 
us to mention her under our present head- 
ing. Fig. D. is a shield, now in the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries, whom 
I have to thank for my rubbing of it. 

Perhaps the third class is the most in- 
teresting, of birds or beasts put in at the 
pleasure of the artist, and subject to no 
condition of use. They occur principally 
on marginal inscriptions, to make a short 
legend go all the way round and in canopies, as at Little Hawkesley, 
Essex. Fig. E. from Wynington, Beds., 1391, is more remarkable in 


Fic E. 








Fic. D. 








conception than others. It is at the end of the marginal inscription, 
and seems, as it were, to forbid it to come any further. It is pro- 
bably an adaptation from some illuminated MS. of the time; for, as 
a rule, the beasts on English brasses are real ones, and it is only in 
Flemish work that there are all kinds of fancies of winged dragons. 
At Enfield, Middlesex, the inscription round the effigy of Joyce 
Tiptoft, c. 1470, is eked out with various rude things, Figs. F. to N. 
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Fic. L. Fic. M. Fic. N. 


An eagle, an absurd rabbit, a hedgehog, a man in the moon, and 
others. 
Fig. O. is the end of the inscription of John Tame, Fairford, 1500. 














Fic. O. 


These are such instances as have come under my notice, and with 
a little more time I could multiply them ; for there are many interest- 
ing and quaint pieces of design in the details of some of our English 
Brasses, which are but rarely considered, and in many cases where 
the whole composition is ugly or worthless, there are yet bits of it 
which are worth preserving. 


Gleanings from the Close Rolls of Henry LLL. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 
Continued from page 113, Vol. 11. 


Oct. 3 (Bruer), The Mayor and Bailiffs of Lincoln commanded 
to sell the King’s wines in the cellar in Wickford street and send the 
money received for them to the King. The same day the King gave 
to Richd. de Wysebeck 10 oaks outside the hays of Shirewood forest, 
for the works of the church of St. Botolph, Lincoln. 

(“This church,” says Col. Holles in his church notes (Hare MS.., 
6829) “is of very ancient building ; being framed in y* fashion of a 
crosse, y* steeple standing in y* middle of y* church, in the which 
there is this onely coate of armes in y® window—Gules, on a bend 
blew, 3 lyons passants gardants d’or between g billetts arg.—3, 2, 
1 on achiefe, and 3 on base.” The present church bearing the same 
name is of more modern construction. ] 
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Bruer, now called Temple Bruer, was a preceptory of Knts. 
Templars founded in the reign of H. 2. The exterior gate fortified 
by royal licence 34 E. 1—de kernellanda magna porta apud manerium 
de la Bruer. The last Precepter, Willm. de la More, admitted to 
that office in 1300, was the grand prior of all England, which he held 
till 1309-10, when the order was suppressed and their estates given 
to the Hospitallers. 

Adam Wallensis, attorney of Gerard de Furnivall v. Andrew, son 
of Thomas, concerning land in Sutton, Lincs. Robert, son of 
William, attorney of John de Nevill v. William, son of Hugh, con- 
cerning customs, &c., in Carleton, Linc. Hugh de Weyern and 
Phillip de Well, attorneys of Ralph de Normandy v. Roger de 
Normaneby, concerning land in Normaneby, Linc. 

Oct. 5 (Sempring(ham). Replevin of lands, &c., of Henry de 
Messingham, if he will find pledges, &c., to answer for trespass of 
forest, &c. 

[The King was a guest of the abbot and convent of Sempringham 
(founded in 1139) the first house of the only order ever founded in 
England. Gilbertines included monks and nuns living under the 
one roof, the canons following the rules of St. Benedict, and the 
nuns the precepts of St. Augustine. The founder, Gilbert, was the 
son of Joceline de Sempringham, and was born in this village in 
1083. His was a bold design which undertook to regulate both 
male and female religious persons, living in the same monastery, 
although they were most carefully separated from each other; yet 
the order was, at least, as free from scandal as any other, and was 
confirmed by a bull of Pope Eugenius 3. 

The canons of this house wore a black cassock, a white cloak, and 
a hood lined with lambskin ; the nuns wore gowns, cloaks, and hoods 
of one uniform sable hue. The whole order was governed by one 
master, or prior-general, the first of whom was, of course, the founder 
himself, who lived to see 13 monasteries of his order founded 
before his death, at a great age, in 1189, of which 11 were situated 
in this county. Gilbert was buried in his robes at the east end of 
the conventual church between the altars of the Virgin and St. 
Andrew, in such a position that, notwithstanding the erection of a 
divisional wall running east and west, presumably down the centre 
of the choir or chancel, for the purpose of separating the canons of 
this house from the nuns when at their devotions, both could see a 
portion of his tomb, and there many miracles are said to have been 
wrought, which in addition to the great sanctity of his life, led to his 
canonization by Pope Innocent 3 in 1202, and to his translation in 
the course of the same year. When his body was raised, it was 
found in perfect condition, and was wrapped afresh in fine linen, 
next in a covering of rich silk, given by Hubert, Abp. of Canterbury, 
and finally enclosed in lead, within which was deposited a record of 
St. Gilbert’s life and miracles, a memoranda of his translation, in 
the presence of the Abp. (Walter Hubert, 1193-1207) ; the Bps. of 
Ely (Eustachius, Dean of Sarum, Chancellor, 1197-1220) ; Norwich 
(John de Grey, Chaplain to the King, 1200-14) ; Hereford (Giles de 
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Bruse, 1200-16); and Llandaff: Eustace, abbot (1199-1209) of 
Peterboro’, and others, nobles, and innumerable other persons, 
clerical and lay. The body was then once more consigned to the 
same tomb from which it had been taken, and the divisional wall, 
said to have been of marble, was re-erected as before. On the leaden 
coffin was the following inscription : ‘* Hic jacet sanctus Gilbertus, 
primus pater et institutor ordinis de Sempringham, translatus in hunc 
loculum, domino Huberto, Cantuariensi archiepiscopo, per man- 
datum Innocentii pape tertii, iii idus Octobris, anno ab incarnatione 
Domini MCCII.” At the dissolution the annual revenues of this 
house were valued by Speed at £359 11s. 7d.] 


To be continued. 





Quarterly Wotes on Archxological Progress 
and Development. 
[These Notes are all original contributions to the “ Reliquary,” and are chiefly 


supplied through the kindness of the Hon. Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archeological societies.) : 


A thoroughly practical meeting was held early in May at the Society oF AN- 
TIQUARIES’ Rooms, Burlington House, on the proposed interunion of provincial 
archeological societies, under the guidance of the parent society. A draft scheme 
was submitted in detail, and approved, for the admission of such associations as 
might desire it and were thought worthy of certain privileges, which they will 
obtain as “Societies in Union.” A further conference of representatives of the 
county societies is to be held on July 17th. 


% & % 


One of the stupidest pieces of ‘‘ restoration” we have heard of lately is now being 
perpetrated at WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Early in the eighteenth century the outside 
of the north transept front was very ruinous, and was rebuilt according to a 
suggestion by Sir Christopher Wren, and to a design approved by him. The only 
part of this work which affected the inside of the church was the rose window at 
the top, and that was filled with painted glass, dated 1722, and probably the best 
specimen of English eighteenth century glass painting that exists. The colour is 
good, and it fitted its place well and harmonised far better with the ancient church 
which it adorned, than do most of the obtrusively “ medieval ” windows that have 
been put there in ourtime. But this is now a thing of the past. The eighteenth 
century front was little more than a casing, and had in its turn become ruinous. 
A fresh rebuilding was needed, and was begun by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and 
has, since his death, been continued by Mr. J. L. Pearson, the present surveyor to 
the building. We know more about old English architecture than men did 
two hundred years ago. And that architect would be a poor creature indeed who 
could not now produce a better copy of the old style than that which satisfied Sir 
Christopher Wren. Mr. Pearson’s work may, for aught we know, be a great 
masterpiece, but it is carefully covered up from view ; and bearing in mind the 
taste and skill shown by him in the manipulation of Westminster Hall, we take 
the liberty of doubting whether what he has done at the Abbey is of such extreme 
value that older things of value should be destroyed to make way for it. The 
value of this old window has been testified to by many of those best able to judge, 
and amongst others by the Society of Antiquaries, who have expressed their 
concern for its protection. But,it is gone, and that, forsooth, only because in 
Mr. Pearson’s judgment, it would hot harmonise with his new nineteenth century 
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thirteenth century front. When shall we drive it into those who have the keeping 
of our national buildings, that architectural propriety consists not in cusps and 
crochets, but in the fitness of a thing for the place it occupies and the functions 
it has to perform! We maintain that this despised and, as we suppose Mr. Pearson 
would call it, ‘‘ spurious ” window fulfilled its office perfectly, and its removal is a 
loss to the church. Even should the substitute be equally good architecturally, 
which yet remains to be seen, it cannot compensate for what was itself an object 
of unique interest. 

We have, indeed, been informed in Parliament, and on the authority of the 
Dean of Westminster, that the old glass is to be preserved and put into the new 
window. This we take to be meant for a concession to those who have objected 
to its destruction. But what is it worth? It means that the painted glass which 
was made to fit and did fit its place, and looked right well there, and told us of 
the good taste of the men who put it there at a time when such good taste was not 
common, is to be pulled to pieces, and the fragments, or so many of them as 
somebody chooses, are to be put into new places which they do not fit, and probably 
eked out with new made to match the old, and so further falsifying the whole. 

It is a strange way to “ preserve” a thing. Mr. Pearson writes R.A. after his 
name, and was, we believe, one of the committee who arranged the annual show 
at Burlington House this year. We wonder how it would have been taken by his 
painter colleagues if he had proposed to improve the effect by having a set of 
frames made “ in accordance with the period of the building,” and then cutting to 
pieces and patching together the pictures they had sent in so as to fill up his 
frames? 

There is just now much talk of an extension of Westminster Abbey. It were 
surely good policy for those who seek an increase of their trust to show themselves 
faithful guardians of the treasures already in their keeping. 


% & ® 


The summer meeting of the ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, which is to 
assemble at Norwich on August 6th, promises to be of exceptional interest. The 
three chairmen of sections are all excellent in their respective lines—Rev. C. R. 
Maning (Archeology), Mr. J. W. Clark (Architecture), and Rev. Dr. Jessop 
(History). The Duke of Norfolk, as is most fitting, is to be president. It has 
been definitely arranged that Mr. J. W. Clark will open the Architectural Section 
with a paper on Norwich Cathedral; Mr. G. E. Fox, F.S.A., has promised to dis- 
course upon Roman Norfolk ; Mr. Hudson has undertaken to prepare a paper on 
Municipal Development as illustrated by the very large collection of thirteenth 
century documents, never hitherto adequately examined, which are to be found in 
the archives of the city of Norwich; Mr. St. John Hope has promised to deal 
with the plan and remains of Castle Acre Priory, whilst Rev. Dr. Cox discourses on 
its history. Lord Leicester is allowing excavations to be made on the site of this 
memorable Clugniac House. Castle Acre also possesses some remarkably great 
earthworks and a noble church, so that the day spent there is likely to bea 
memorable one in the history of the Institute. 


% & & 


WHEN the Archeological Institute visited Carlisle in 1859, the CORPORATION OF. 
CARLISLE exhibited the moiety of a SILVER SEAL, of which the two parts, no 
doubt preserved in the custody of two distinct officials, were united by a screw,- 
and by a mortice and tenon. When complete, it displayed an escutcheon of the 
city arms, and on the piece preserved the legend—RCATORIS. CARLILE 1670 s. 
The late Mr. Albert Way took several impressions in gutta from it, and the 
half seal vanished zx ¢o/o from 1859 to 1889, when it turned up in a box of old 
keys in the Corporation Stone Yard, where two or three years ago a valuable box 
of court rolls was discovered exposed to the open air. The half seal has since 
been exhibited at the Antiquaries, and will be cared for in future. 


& & & 
A corbel, with an extremely ugly head on it, has been found at a depth of nine feet 
in made soil full of ROMAN REMAINS, next the site of the NEw MARKETs, 
CARLISLE. The Romanists say there is nothing Roman about it : the Medievalists 
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say there is nothing medieval. The /ocus in guo must then determine the point 
in favour of its being Roman. Much Roman pottery and some bones have been 
recently found in excavating by the side of the London Road, which runs through 
a Roman cemetery. A judicious bid of twopence apiece for bits with letters on 
brought a good many to hand. 


& ® % 


The CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
Society will hold their first meeting early in July, at Penrith, for two days, their 
main object being to visit various manorial halls in the barony of Greystoke, under 
the guidance of M. W. Taylor, M.D., F.S.A., and the Rev. T. Lees, F.S A. 
The Roman camp of Voreda, and Greystoke and Dacre churches will also be 


visited. 
& & & 


The CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE have just held their annual meeting. Their excur- 
sion to Bewcastle Church and Cross and to Christenbury Crags was ruined by the 
weather, but a very successful concert was given entirely of Cumberland songs. 
An art and antiquity loan exhibition was got up : the show of pictures by local artists, 
Sam Brough, the Nutters, &c., was very remarkable. There was a fine show of 
sixteenth and seventeenth century plans of Carlisle, but Mr. E. J. Bell took the 
cake by his exhibition of local tradesmen’s tokens, and of medals relating to the 
rising in 1745. The same gentleman also showed a fine collection of Greek and 
Roman coins, 


& & % 


‘ The WARWICKSHIRE NATURALISTS’ AND ARCHAZOLOGISTS” FIELD CLUB held its 
thirty-fourth Annual Meeting at the Museum, Warwick, on the 23rd of March, 
under the presidency of the Rev. P. B. Brodie, M.A., F.G.S., who, referring to 
the loss the Society had sustained in the death of the late M. H. Bloxam, Esq., 
F.S.A., stated that he had held the position of Vice-President and Hon. Secretary 
for thirty-five years, and expressed the hope that its future success would be even 
more marked than its past, especially with regard to its annual publication of pro- 
ceedings. The following papers were read :—(1) On some bore-holes recently made 
in Coventry, by Mr. W. Andrews, Vice-President. (2) A quarter of a century’s 
restrospect of the Warwickshire Field Club, by Mr. W. G. Fretton, F.S.A. 

Hon. Secretary. (3) On the character, variety, and distribution of the Fossil 
insects in the Primary, Secondary, and Terti:ry periods. The officers for the year 
were appointed. 

The first summer meeting was held at Towcester, when the Geological section 
under the conductorship of the Rev. P. B. Brodie, President, and Mr. Councillor 
W. Andrews, Vice-President, proceeded to inspect the sections of Upper Lias, 
Oolite, and Boulder Clay exposed on the line of railway in course of construction 
between Towcester and Roade. The Archzological section under the guidance of 
Mr. W. G. Fretton, Hon. Sec., Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., and Mr. Norman visited 
Towcester Church, an interesting structure ; Bury Hill, an entrenched camp near ; 
and then proceeded in a brake to Stoke Bruerne, where the church was examined, 
and a curious monastic grange at Shutlanger. The churches at Ashton, Roade, 
and Collingtree were also visited, and well repaid inspection. At Hardingstone, 
the Eleanor Cross was carefully examined, and the evidences of its three restora- 
tions pointed out by Sir Henry Dryden. Another mile brought the party to 
Northampton, where the other section had arrived, and, after dinner at the Peacock 
Hotel, visits were paid to the Museum; St. Sepulchre’s, one of the four round 
churches left in England ; and the beautiful Norman structure of St. Peter’s. This 
concluded the day’s proceedings, the members returning to their several homes 
by rail. The June excursion was fixed for Church Stretton, and the July for 
North Warwickshire. 


% % & 


The late M. H. Bioxam, Esv., F.S.A. A movement is in progress, and a 
committee has been formed for the purpose of carrying into effect a suitable 
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memorial of this distinguished antiquary in Rugby, the place of his nativity. 
The form it seems most desirable it should take, is the erection of a wing adjoin- 
ing the present Art Museum and Library in connection with the School, in which 
to place the collection of antiquities, pictures, and drawings, and the extensive 
Library bequeathed by him to the School. The circular issued by the committee 
states, that ‘‘although such a building would necessarily be under the control of 
the governing body of Rugby School, it may be assumed that there would be no 
difficulty in arranging so that the public generally should have free access at all 
reasonable times.’ 
% & % 


Further discoveries have been made (as anticipated in our previous notice of the 
CHARTER House, COVENTRY) in connection with this once celebrated monastery. 
Interesting wall paintings of séveral distinct periods have been discovered, the 
earliest of these appearing to be of the latter part of the fourteenth century, and 
representing the Crucifixion. Unfortunately the upper portion has been destroyed, 
the wall having been removed on which it was painted, when the house was con- 
verted into a private residence at the dissolution. The western part of the 
church has also been laid bare, exposing what appears to have been the base of 
a tower, and a considerable portion of the tiled pavement of the west end of the 
nave. Great care has been taken that all that is worthy of preservation shall 
remain. The north wing, which is of sixteenth century half timbered work, 
will be carefully renovated, and will form an interesting feature on this side. 
One room will be fitted with the rich Jacobean paneling formerly hidden by 
modern paint, canvas, and paper, and the whole work as hitherto carried out, has 
been consistently done. It is possible that in course of time further investigations 
on the site of the church and site of the cloister will be made. 


& & ® 


A well-attended meeting of the SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held on 
June 2nd, at Wandsworth. Members attended at the Manor House, East Hill, 
and this interesting old house formed the subject of a paper by Mr. S. W. 
Kershaw, F.S.A. The house was said to have been the design of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and in 1720 belonged to one Peter Paggen. It was presented by Charles II. 
to his niece, Princess Anne of York, and she lived in it eighteen years before she 
became Queen of England. Theentrance hall is verystriking, with its arched recesses 
carved with rich designs and foliage, and up the staircase and on the landings and 
ceilings are painted large allegorical scenes, some of which are attributed to Sir 
James Thornhill. The wood carving was probably by the skilful hand of Grinling 
Gibbons. In the room known as Queen Anne’s boudoir, there is an exquisite 
painting on the ceiling that will well repay careful examination, From the Manor 
House, the members and their friends proceeded to the parish church, where an 
interesting paper was read by Mr. G. Patrick, and in describing the monument, 
he drew special attention to the monument to Sir Henry Smith, the great Surrey 
benefactor, and to a unique brass of a Sergeant-at-Mace of the date 1420, show- 
ing a mace suspended from the sword belt, in place of the customary dagger. Mr. 
J. T. Squire described the registers which are of peculiar interest, and in the Free 
Library, Mr. Cecil T. Davies gave some interesting notes on old Wandsworth, 
illustrated by a collection of old prints and deeds. 


% * # 


A very interesting report upon the two Macgs belonging to the Borough of 
GuILprorD, has been presented to the Corporation by the well-known local 
antiquary, Mr. G. C. Williamson, By it we learn the interesting fact that in the 
important exhibition of Maces at the Society of Antiquaries, June 20th, 1888, but 
four Maces were of an age contemporary with the smaller Guildford Mace. Its 
date is from 1420 to 1470, and is only exceeded by the Hedon Maces (county 
Yorks.). The report makes reference to the beautiful and unique enamel remaining 
upon it, and contains a great deal of information both as to this valuable mace 
and its larger companion, which was presented in 1663. 

We understand Mr. Williamson has in preparation a fuller report upon the whole 
of the Corporation plate. 
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Much of the financial and other work now in the hands of County Councils is 
that which used to be transacted by the High Constable and freeholders of the old 
Hundred Courts. The ancient divisions of the counties into hundreds and wapen- 
takes are now being so rapidly forgotten under new legislation, that we are glad to 
be able to state that one county has secured a permanent memorial of these 
historic sub-divisions. THE SEAL OF THE COUNTY COUNCIL OF DERBYSHIRE 
has a sexagon arrangement round its central badge and legend, wherein are 
lettered the names of the six hundreds of High Peak, Wirksworth, Scarsdale, 
Appletree, Morleston and Litchurch, and Repton and Gresley. ‘Ihe seal has been 
designed by the Editor of the Re/iqguary, at the request of the Council, and 
executed by Mr. George Bailey, of Derby. 


& & & 


The parish church of ILKESTON, Derbyshire, is again in the hands of the restorer 
and enlarger, but so much damage was done to this once most fine and interesting 
church by the ‘‘restoration” of 1855, that it is not possible to do much more 
mischief. In the course of the work that is now in progress, one or two note- 
worthy objects have been brought to light, including an armorial ledger-stone to 
the memory of John Flamsteed, a relative of the first Astromoner Royal, and a 
brass to the memory of an infant Flamsteed who died in 1713 ; both of these were 
under the flooring of the chancel. A brass to the memory of Benjamin Day, with 
a good epitaph, has been uncovered in the vicarage garden. The base of the old 
font, destroyed in 1855, has also been found. The Rev. E. Muirhead Evans, 
the present vicar, is most conservatively disposed. If only he had been in charge in 
1855, a fine oki church and many early monuments might have been saved. The 
present repair and enlargement are absolutely necessitated by the growth of this 
large, poor parish, and the vicar well deserves support. 


% & % 


The diligence of Mr. John Ward, of Derby, a most painstaking and conscientious 
antiquary, has just (June) brought to light some interesting discoveries at HaR- 
BOROUGH Rocks, near Wirksworth, Derbyshire. From certain indications on this 
rocky summit, he caused trenches to be dug, and preliminary investigations have 
already proved that this was an important station of the rude hill-men of pre- 
Roman times. A great diversity of pottery, flints, etc., were unearthed. A 
chambered barrow yielded portions of at least seventeen human skeletons. Fur- 
ther investigations have, for the time at any rate, been summarily stopped through 
some misunderstanding with the owners, but we are glad to be able to announce 
that the illustrated results of two days’ remarkably eventful diggings will be given 
in the Religuary for October. This “ find” is very near Rains Cave, the systematic 
investigation of which is about to be recommenced, as the owner in this instance 
is a sensible man, and does not suspect antiquaries of ‘‘ marauding ” habits. 


% ® & 


An enquiry has been raised at Farnham, in Surrey, respecting the HEART OF 
PETER DE KurisBus, Bishop of Winchester, in 1238, which was interred at 
Waverley Abbey. It appears that in 1730 it was grubbed up, and found to be 
enclosed in a leaden box containing a saline liquid. Mr. Child, the then owner 
of Waverley, heartlessly disposed of it, and in 1830 it was in the possession 
of a Mr. John Martyr, of Guildford, whose father, the ‘Town Clerk, had it from 
Mr. Child. It is said to have been intended to be given to some Museum, and 
the present resting-place of the heart of one of the most saintly and able Bishops 
of Winchester, is a matter of great uncertainty. 


% % ® 


The first country meeting of the Sociery OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TyNE was held on May 31st, when the fine and singularly interesting church of 
LANCHESTER was visited. This church is chiefly of thirteenth century work, but 
it has also rich Roman remains, and was built in great measure out of the neigh- 
bouring Roman station. It was made a collegiate church by Cardinal Langley 
in the fifteenth century. The Rev. J. F. Hodgson, of Witton-le-Wear, gave 
descriptions of this and other churches visited during the day. 

Several of the members having expressed a wish to possess the series of reprints 
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of Buck’s Views oF NORTHUMBRIAN CASTLEs from the plates in the Society’s 
possession, steps will be taken to publish another edition if twenty subscribers, of 
20s. each, be obtained to cover the cost. 


& ® & 


The annual general meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY of this 
year, held on May 27th, was according to modern slang use of the term, their 
jubilee celebration. We sincerely congratulate this association upon the excellent 
work it has accomplished during the half century of its existence. This society 
has given attention to a wide range of subjects, and has never professed to be 
local in its papers or pursuits. In this it has probably acted wisely, as the 
University supplies it with men of exceptional eminence, such as no ordinary 
county could command. But would it not be wise if it trained its members to a 
closer attention to the archzeology of its own shire? Of the two excursions of the 
— for last year, one was to Stamford ; and another is now being arranged for 

incoln. 

At the annual meeting an able paper was read by Professor J. H. Middleton on 
a blue-glazed Oenochée of Ptolemaic manufacture, the property of Rev. S. S. 
Lewis, which is, with one exception, the finest and most interesting example of a 
very rare fabrique which has ever been discovered. Its special point of interest is 
the inscription, which fixes its date within the years of Ptolemy IV.’s reign, B.C. 
222—204. This beautiful wine-jug or OenochGe, measuring 11 inches high, was 
discovered in Cyprus, but is of Egyptian manufacture. 


# 


Mr. M. R. James, at the same meeting, read a paper on ILLUSTRATED MANU- 
SCRIPT PSALTERS, comprising a specially valuable summary of their successive 
development. 

The Western Psalters, represented by the (eight or ninth century) Utrecht 
Psalter and the two copies of it (Harl. 603, and the Eadwine Psalter at Trinity), 
show the “feral style of illustration. Every detail in the text of the Psalm is in- 
troduced into the picture which heads it. 

Only one picture in early Psalters is a direct product of a classical school. 
This is the drawing. of David surrounded by his choir of minstrels, and playing 
on his harp, which immediately precedes the text in very many MSS. 

Of later Medieval Psalters the reader distinguished two main classes: those 
with and those without a series of paintings preceding the text. A certain 
development in the selection of subjects is visible in these preliminary pictures, 
which do not occur much before 1100. 

The succession seems to have been this :— 

i. Events in David's life were represented. 

ii. The same, together with New Testament events, illustrated by David’s 
experiences or prophesied in the Psalms. 

iii. Instead of the Davidic cycle, a series of Old Testament subjects (most 
commonly from the Creation to the Judgment of Solomon) : the New Testament 
pictures keep their place. 

iv. Instead of the Old Testament subjects, single figures or stories of patron 
Saints, following the New Testament subjects. 

Lastly, the Psalter is superseded by the Hore, but it is noticeable that early 
Hore are in many cases illustrated with Bible pictures. 

& & & 
The KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL Society holds its annual meeting at Dartford this 
year. The days of meeting are July 31st and August Ist. It is intended that 
visits shall be paid to Crayford, Erith, Bexley, and the four Cray parishes. 


& % ® 


The restoration of the roof of the chancel of BARFRESTON CHURCH has been 
completed upon the plans of Mr. Seddon. The old roof timbers have not been 
removed, but the plastered ceiling has been replaced by a handsome bordered 
roof, which accords well with the architecture. ‘The Nave roof is to be similarly 
treated as soon as sufficient funds can be obtained—the plastered ceiling of the 
nave is in a very bad state, and is a great disfigurement to this old Norman 
church. 
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A fresh account of the passage of the HIGHLANDERS THROUGH MANCHESTER in 
1745, has been recently given to the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society 
by Mr. J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A. He derived his interesting information from a 
recently found diary of Thomas Walley, one of two constables of Manchester at 
that eventful period. Mr. Walley’s diary gives a graphic picture of the arrival of 
the dreaded Highlanders in the then small town of Manchester, of the entrance 
of the Prince, of his lodging at the house of Mr. Dickinson in Market Street 
Lane (afterwards called the palace), and of the mimic court he held there. 


® ® ® 


The picturesque OLD HALL OF ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, peculiarly rich in historic 
associations, and the only relic that town possesses of what it was in medieval 
days, is in sad and immediate danger of demolition. The Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings and the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society 
are bestirring themselves to try and secure its preservation, and the owners are 
averse to its destruction, but the Manchester Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company are seeking powers by Act of Parliament to acquire the site for use as a 
goods warehouse. The Hall stands close to the church and formsa pleasant group 
with it. It is unique in having a domed circular tower at each of the angles of the 
south front, and although the interior has been a good deal modernised, the 
exterior preserves much of its original character. The walls between the tower 
above described are over four feet thick, and the walls of the cellar about seven 
feet thick. There is a recess in the thickness of the cellar wall, and in the middle 
of the floor a flagstone which, when removed, gives access to a e in the 
thickness of the wall, and which is reported to lead to the church. The south 
front is about 65 feet long. The west front is about 120 feet long, and has three 
large and massive chimneys and several stone mullioned windows, one of which 
has the original cusped head remaining. The building is two-Storeyed throughout, 


‘and is covered with a fine heavy flagstone roof. We most sincerely trust that the 


railway company will be checked in their most nefarious project. 


® ® & 


The well of the Norman keep of SCARBOROUGH CASTLE has been just discovered 
under the steps of the forebuilding on the southside. The forebuilding, and parts 
of additions adjoining thereto of much later date, have been uncovered during the 
course of some repairs by the War Office. The lower part of this keep is used as 
a powder magazine, for which we should have thought it eminently unsuitable. 
This well-known keep stands out boldly on the highest point of the Castle Hill, 
and yet it is actually destitute of a lightning conductor! It is a piece of good 
fortune that this portion of the Castle has not long ago been blown into space. 


& % & 


Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A. (Scarborough), will be grateful, in connection with the 
forthcoming work in which he is engaged with Mr. Fallow, for rubbings or sealing- 
wax impressions of the marks on old pewter. 





Reviews and Wotices of Hew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers.] 


Tue CHURCH BELLS OF THE COUNTY OF STAFFORD: By Charles Lynam, 
F.R.LB.A. Sprague & Co., Cannon Street, London. 4to., pp. 90, Plates 173. 
Price 27s. 6d. This grand volume is incomparably the best book that has ever 
yet been issued upon bells, so far as the plates are concerned ; and though the 
letter-press is rather surprisingly brief, we are by no means sure that Mr. Lynam 
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has not been wise in abstaining from repeating that which has been already written 
as to particular bell-foundries. It is possible, also, to overdo bell-legends and 
parish peculiarities of bell-ringing, and in this volume everything of the kind is 
eschewed. But the art work of the old founders has never been so nobly treated 
as by Mr. Lynam in his wealth of excellent and most careful plates. The com- 
pendious tables of founders’ marks, stops, coins, armorial bearings and initial 
crosses, include every bell in the county, and are models of painstaking care. 
The references to like examples illustrated by Messrs. Ellacombe, North, Stahl- 
schmidt, and Jewitt save much repetition. On the whole, the book is invaluable 
to the campanologist, whilst the plates are so well drawn and on so large a scale, 
that it ought to be practically useful to the architect, carver, glass-stainer, and 
monumental mason, as well as to the bell-founder. Mr. Ruskin has said—“ If 
you want an inscription, write it plainly on a broad surface and have done with it ; 
don’t expect any decorative effect from it.” But we heartily agree with Mr. Lynam 
when he remarks that those who have studied the beauty of the inscriptions which 
adorn many ancient bells, must rejoice that the men who produced them did not 
hold Mr. Ruskin’s doctrine, and devoted their art instincts even to the lettering on 
this article of church furniture, destined to hang aloft in remote and inaccessible 
places, where but very few eyes could see or therefrom derive pleasure. Art 
was an instinct of the ancient workman that never left him or betrayed him, 

The oldest dated bell in Staffordshire is at Milwich, 1409. But Mr. Lynam 
had the exceptional good fortune, during an only visit in 1876 to the continent, to 
find a bell at Fontenailles, in Normandy, with the remarkably early date of 1211, 
which is 62 years earlier than the oldest example given in the great work of Viollet 
le Duc. Of the inscription on this bell there are two plates. ‘Two bells of Stafford- 
shire are probably among the oldest in English church towers, namely, one at 
Farewell, and one at St. Chad’s, Lichfield. They are undated, but there seems 
very good reason to assign them to the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Out of the charity of his profusion, Mr. Lynam adds to the fine series of one 
hundred and thirty-six plates of bell lettering, marks and ornaments, thirty-seven 
plates of Staffordshire church steeples, comprising upwards. of sixty examples. 
In many instances these drawings are of much value, for they represent towers 
or spires that have since been restored ‘‘ out of knowledge,” and in a few cases 
have been utterly demolished. 

It is quite impossible that this book, at the price it can be obtained, can ever 
repay the outlay expended upon it; in all probability it will soon be beyond the 
power of purchase. 
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ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 2nd Edition: By J. J. 
Jusserand. Translated from the French by Lucy Toulmin-Smith. 7. Fisher 
Unwin. Demy 8vo., pp. 451. Price 12s. M. Jusserand has given, through his 
able translator, a thoroughly interesting series of pictures to Englishmen of the 
wayfaring life of their forefathers of the fourteenth century. By a rather happy 
inspiration he divides his book into three divisions. The first part treats of roads 
and bridges, of the ordinary traveller and the casual passer-by, and of the security 
‘ of the roads. The second part treats of lay wayfarers, such as herbalists, charla- 
tans, minstrels and tumblers, and of the more sober users of roads, such as 
messengers, itinerant merchants and pedlars; the same part also contains a section 
on outlaws, wandering workmen, and peasants out of bond. ‘The third part deals 
with religious wayfarers, the wandering preachers and friars, and the pardoners, 
with a concluding section on pilgrims and pilgrimages. The illustrations, sixty- 
one in number, add much to the value of the book ; they are almost all from 
medieval MSS., and the majority of them are reproduced for the first time. A 
great amount of pleasantly told information on out-of-the-way subjects is brought 
together in these pages, the result being a welcome and readable volume. We are 
not surprised to find that the English translation has reached a second edition, and 
as we confidently expect that a third will be demanded, we venture, in all kind- 
ness, to suggest that the book be carefully supervised by some painstaking English 
antiquary of general archeological knowledge. Then the several mistakes and 
the rather curious omissions would not jar on the susceptibilities of the eee me a 
and the archzological as well as the general literary public would be abundantly 
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satisfied. As a specimen of errors, the well-known Frith-Stool of Hexham, 
described and illustrated on page 154, was not originally a chair of sanctuary, but 
the cathedra or bishop's seat of the early church ; it has no characteristic of the 
Norman style, and is rather of the seventh than the twelfth century. The same 
subject gives us an instance of omission. Why should Chester, the most striking 
instance of English sanctuary rights, be left out ? 
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Tue CISTERCIAN ABBEY OF STRATA FLORIDA: By S. W. Williams, F.R.I.B.A. 
Whiting & Co. Demy 8vo., pp. vii., 355. Price 10s. 6d.—The Cambrian 
Archeological Society have recently been wisely expending funds on the 
excavation of the Abbey Church of Strata Florida, and one of the results of their 
explorations has been the rendering possible of a work of the character before us. 
The excavations were made under the superintendence of Mr. Stephen W. 
Williams, and he has given us in these pages an interesting record of the work. 
Previous to these explorations there was but little left above the surface save a 
portion of the west front, with the uniquely ornamented semi-circular entrance, 
which forms a frontispiece to this volume. The fifth chapter, which gives an 
account of the excavations and architecture of the Abbey, is the best part of the 
work. The illustrations of this part are excellent. There is an apparently faithful 
ground plan of the great church and of a portion of the conventual buildings, as 
well as a great number of reproductions of interesting architectural details and 
mouldings. The tile-paving of the chapels of the south transept are among the 
most handsome and varied yet uncovered in England ; this di-covery is illustrated 
by three good plates that will be much valued by tile lovers. The current idea of 
the day that there is something sinful in applying colour wash or paint to stone, 
and that the height of perfection in ‘* Gothic reproduction ” is to leave all stone 

‘ and oak as naked as they come forth from the operation of the chisel or the plane, 
is once again disproved by the ruins of Strata Florida. In addition to many 
traces of figure painting on the walls, we are told that ‘‘ the whole of the chapels 
and presbytery were painted, and there is adhering to the stonework and mould- 
ings some of the vermilion paint, which still retains its brilliant colour. After the 
great fire in 1284, the whole was covered with whitewash.” 

Strata Florida in its palmiest days, especially before the English occupation, 
was the favourite place of interment for the great ones of Wales; it has not been 
inaptly termed “the Westminster Abbey of the old principality.” 

In the south chapel, next the sacristry, were found the remains of two magnifi- 
cent recessed and canopied altar-tombs of fourteenth century date, executed in 
Caen stone. The carving was of great delicacy as well as of high artistic finish. 
Fragments of the effigies were found, including two pairs of hands in the attitude 
of prayer. On the eastern side of the south transept, a series of monks’ graves 
covered with slabs, and having also carved headstones zm situ, were discovered. 
The remarkable feature of these monuments is that the headstones point by their 
shape and interlaced design to a decidedly earlier date than the flat cross-inciséd 
slabs. May it not be probable that the headstones were reverently removed from 
the older monastery and re-used ? 

The eventful history of the founding of the Abbey, its destruction by fire, and 
subsequent demolition by Edward I., are told with much circumstance and detail, 
though after an involved fashion, and there is a large appendix of original 
documents. Several quaint bits of monastic history throw into relief some of 
these rather dully written pages. Just before the act for the suppression of the 
lesser monasteries, namely, on October Ist, 1534, two persons were charged before 
the King’s Commissioners at Shrewsbury with coining spurious money at the 
Abbey of Strata Florida, one of them being a monk. ‘lhe depositions show that 
on Saturday before Midsummer Day, Dan Richard Smith, a monk, met with 
Evan ap Howel, a weaver, and did consume a pot of ale or two for which the 
monk paid ; after which they went into the abbey precincts, and the weaver 
suggested to the monk that he knew a method whereby he could make him richer 
by forty shillings. They adjourned to Dan Richard’s chamber, and the weaver 
explains that it shall cost him nothing more than another pot of ale to see how he 
can cast a groat. A fire was lighted, a tin spoon procured and melted in an iron 
pot. But the casting is a failure and they throw it through the window. Another 
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monk, brother Thomas Dyrham, happened to be walking by the window, picked 
up the spurious coin and carried it to the Abbot. Dan Richard’s cell was instantly 
visited, the two delinquents were arrested ‘‘in flagrante delicto” and placed in 
irons. 

Mr. Williams has produced an uneven book, but at the same time one of real 
value and merit. It may seem rather ungracious to end this notice with a query ; 
but we recognise in many pages expressions and descriptions that we think could 
only have come from the pen of the most learned and able exponent of monastic 
arrangements and remains of our days, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope; and our 
question is, knowing the interest that he took in these excavations, has Mr. Wil- 
liams been sufficiently generous in his acknowledgments ? 
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ENGLISH WRITERS: by Henry Morley. Vol. iii., from the Conquest to Chaucer. 
Vol. iv., the Fourteenth Century. Cassell & Company. Pp. 423 and 364 
respectively. Price 5s. each volume. 

Professor Morley has given us two more volumes of what promises to be, when 
completed, a genuine history of English literature. The third volume opens at a 
specially interesting literary epoch. The Roman Conquest brought England, at a 
single leap, into immediate relation with the life of Southern Europe. Not only 
did the songs of the Troubadours and the early Provencal literature thus reach our 
shores, but individual writers and men of mark from other countries were, through 
the Conquest, brought into the closest relationship with England, and helped 
to found and influence the nation as we know it. Lanfranc, the Italian, who died 
in England in 1089, an old man of eighty-four, after nineteen years’ occupancy of 
the See of Canterbury, would have been an impossibility in the Anglo-Saxon days. 
Anselm, Lanfranc’s favourite pupil, and afterwards his successor, was born at 
Aosta in Piedmont, his father a Lombard and his mother a Burgundiun ; though 
he had. for a biographer the clear-headed Eadmer, a native of Kent. Through 
the Crusades, that broke out soon after the Conquest, even more than through the 
influence of the Provencal song upon the Normans, cool-hearted Englishmen were 
brought into close contact with the learning and lively fancy of the Arabs. From 
the south, too, can be traced the germ of all early endeavours towards a true 
search into nature. Gerland, the first English writer on mathematical science, 
observed an eclipse of the sun in 1086, and produced a treatise on the Computus 
and a treatise on the Abacus, a system of calculation which had been brought into 
fashion by Pope Gerbert. Adelard of Bath, born when Gerland was writing, was 
educated in the schools of Tours and Laon, and travelled in the East and among 
the distant Arabs. On his return to Europe, he taught the Arabian sciences, and 
was the first to introduce Euclid into England through a translation. The opening 
chapter of this volume ends with a good summary of the early historical work 
done by the chroniclers of our quiet English Monasteries. To two chroniclers of 
the first half of the twelfth century, Ordericus Vitalis and William of Malmesbury, 
a special chapter is devoted. ‘To this succeeds a chapter on Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
and another on the Church Militant, as represented by Thomas Becket and 
Giraldus Cambensis. The most interesting section is that which deals with the 
witty, brilliant Archdeacon, Walter Map, and his books on the gossip of the Court 
and on the Arthurian Romances. The volume also treats of a whole bevy of 
minor chroniclers, of songs and ballads and metrical romance, of the founda- 
tion of the Dominicans and Franciscans, Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon, 
and finally of the effect of the Italian revival of the thirteenth century on 
England. 

The fourth volume comprises the first section of a comprehensive treatment of 
English literature during the fourteenth century. It opens with an account of the 
‘*Romaunt of the Rose,” the fashionable book of the English court at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. An interesting summary follows dealing 
with those three patriarchs of modern literature, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. 
This is appropriately followed by a discourse upon some learned Englishmen, such 
as Richard Aungervyle of Bury, Robert Holcot, Thomas Bradwardine, and John 
of Gaddesden. Miracle plays, their stage management and properties, are treated 
of in a bright and all too brief manner, whilst many pages are naturally consumed 
in telling the tale of Gower’s life, and describing his three books, the well-known 
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‘*Confessio Amantis,” and his less known ‘‘ Speculum Meditantis,” and ‘‘ Vox 
Clamantis.” The writers of chronicles of this century obtain brief mention, and 
the important subject of William Langland and his ‘‘ Vision of Piers Plowman” 
winds up the volume. But perhaps one of the most interesting ‘‘bits’’ of this 
volume is the eight pages given to the travels of Sir John Maundeville. Sir John 
tells us that in the reign of Edward II., on Michaelmas Day, 1322, he set forth 
upon his travels. Five years later, when Edward III. was crowned, Maundeville 
was still abroad. He claims to have visited Tartary, Persia, Armenia, Lybia, 
Chaldea, Ethiopia, Amazonia, India, and the adjacent isles. For more than 
thirty years he travelled, and when he came home it was, as he said, in spite of 
himself to rest—‘‘ for rheumatic gouts that distress me fix the end of my labours 
against my will (God knoweth).” After his return, Maundeville employed his 
leisure in turning his Latin book of travels into French, and subsequently (as is 
said) into a This he accomplished in 1356, thirty-four years after he sailed 
from England. The book had a very wide popularity ; besides the Latin, French, 
and English versions, the travels were translated into Italian, German, Flemish, 
and even into Irish Celtic. Sir John Maundeville’s book was planned, says Mr. 
Morley, with reference to the wants of pilgrims to Jerusalem, and he cleverly 
contrived to subordinate accounts of remote travels to the form of what may be 
called a Guide to Jerusalem by four routes, with a Handbook to the Holy Places. 
His object was to make his account lively and interesting. Mr. Morley considers 
that Sir John takes at second hand, from the previous travels of Odoric, a Lom- 
bard friar, his account of Cathay and India, and esteems the version of his 
journeys in our own tongue “‘ the most entertaining book written in Early English 
rose. 

: Criticism is disarmed, and mere comment takes its place, when dealing with a 
work of this width and scope, undertaken by one of the three or four living 
‘English scholars who could worthily accomplish it. We scarcely know which 
most to admire, the graphic condensation of material, or the clearly conceived and 
well-expressed conclusion on the gradual growth and varied sources of our English 
literature. Occasionally the choice of themes on which to be slightly diffuse, and 
the paucity of description given to others are a little surprising, though here Mr. 
Morley’s opinion of respective importance is far more likely to be correct than 
that of his critics; but in one point we feel that we can with justice com- 
plain, namely, the giving of only two pages to the consideration of the Bestiaries, 
and the whole scheme of moralised natural history, for unless we grasp the as yet 
little understood influence of this system on the whole wealth of Norman figure 
sculpture throughout our English churches, the carvings can only be regarded as a 
confused medley of fanciful surmisings. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF LETTERS: By J. Rogers Rees. LZiliot Stock. pp. 271. 
Price 4s. 6d. It isa pleasant sign, amid these bustling times, to find that there 
is a demand for bright intelligent writing on book-loving themes; and it is 
pleasant to find that Mr. Rees is so well able to gratify a healthy taste. Since he 
first wrote Zhe Pleasures of a Bookworm, following it up with an equally happy 
continuation entitled Zhe Diversions of a Bookworm, Mr. Rees has had several 
imitators, one at least of whom reeled off much sorry stuff; but as an author of 
that which is agreeable and piquant to the genuine book-lover, Mr. Rees easily 
holds the field, and proves, at all events in his own case, the truth of the Spanish 
proverb, that an author’s pen, like children’s legs, improves with exercise. ‘This is 
a book which it is difficult to criticise, and impossible to describe in a paragraph 
or two; but there is no doubt whatever in our mind that it will give abundant 
satisfaction to that class of readers to whom it is evidently addressed. The man 
or woman who is fond of Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Coleridge, Barry 
Cornwall, or Landor, and about a round dozen more of authors who are worthy 
of being mentioned in the same breath; or who has an intense appreciation for 
Wordsworth, but can at the same time enjoy fun poked at his egotism ; or who is 
sufficiently cosmopolitan in literary taste to love all telling truthful chat as to 
Emerson or Hawthorn, Carlisle or Burns, Hone or Cruickshank, will thoroughly 
enjoy a quiet hour or two over these charming pages. Several of the little tales 
have been well told before in different settings, two or three of them are rather 
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threadworn ; but there is a singular grace and happy knack of blending in Mr. 
Rees’ style that makes his last effort (though we are sure it was no “ effort ” at all) 
pleasurable through every page. The oil and vinegar, the lettuce and tomato, are 
but homely materials, and in clumsy fingers produce but a common-place result, 
yet the born salad-maker blends them so cunningly that the result is enviable. 
Mr. Rees, we are sure, will not quarrel with us if we describe him as the best 
literary salad-maker of the day. Mr. Elliot Stock, as usual, has provided a 
graceful bowl. 
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ANASTATIC DRAWING SOCIETY, Vol. xxiii. (1887-9) : Edited by W. G. Fretton, 
F.S.A. S. H. Cowell, Ipswich. We are glad once more to welcome a volume of 
this Society’s drawings, for it has done much to popularise the careful study and 
reproduction of archzological details and antiquarian treasures. The Anastatic 
Society’s publications are unique in their design, for the illustrations are precise 
reproductions of the members’ drawings. The annual subscription of 10s. 6d. 
entitles the members to the volumes as issued. Since the Society has had the 
advantage of the editorial care of Mr. W. G. Fretton, F.S.A., of 88, Little Park 
Street, Coventry, the volumes have been a material improvement on the earlier 
issues. The twenty-third volume will compare favourably with any of its pre- 
decessors. It contains no less than forty-six quarto plates. The Midlands have 
furnished subjects for sixteen illustrations; ten are from the Southern counties ; 
three from the Eastern counties ; and only one from the North. . Wales is repre- 
sented by five drawings ; Ireland by two, Scotland and France by one each, and 
five drawings are devoted to miscellaneous antiquities. Among the contributors, 
Mr. J. T. Irvine, a most accurate draughtsman and keen archeologist, is the most 
prolific. His fragments from Lichfield cathedral and from Wells cathedral are 
most welcome, especially one of the spandrils from the beautiful cloisters of the 
latter church. Miss M. Gee gives some interesting and effective drawings of the 
little Saxon church of Bradford-on-Avon. The fonts of four churches are 
illustrated—Burgh, Norfolk ; Coleshill, Warwick; Hook Norton, Oxon; and 
Stapleton, Dorset. But the subjects are not all ecclesiological ; domestic architec- 
ture, old silver spoons, early Norwegian tankards, and rude stone monuments all 
find their artists in these pages. Occasionally, we think the Editor might have 
ventured to suggest to the contributor a different subject ; for instance, the old cross 
at Bakewell has been drawn so well and often, that another hasty sketch was surely 
undesirable ; nor does the study of a fancy soldier of the great civil war seem 
suitable to the purport of this volume. Would it not, also, be well to put the 
whole of the letterpress descriptive of the plates at the end of the volume, instead 
of interspersing it somewhat capriciously ? 

Such a society as this ought to specially commend itself to the artistic members 
of Archzological Societies and Field Clubs; we cordially recommend it, and 
suggest to our readers that they should apply to Mr. Fretton for the rules and 
arrangements under which it is carried on. 
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MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT OF EARL OF SALISBURY WITH DAUGHTER OF LoRD 
CosHaM, 1589: Edited by Charles E. B. Bowles, M.A. Mitchell & Hughes. 
4to., pp. 85. Price 5s.—It is interesting to be able, with Mr. Bowles’ help, 
to enter into the elaborate marriage settlement drawn up just three hundred years 
ago between William, Lord Burleigh, and Elizabeth, daughter of William, Lord 
Cobham. It was recently discovered by Mr. Bowles among some old family 
deeds, and the discoverer wisely thought that it was of sufficient interest to 
antiquaries and historical students to bear publicity. The settlement has its chief 
value in the fact that it brings before us the names, in their domestic relationships, 
of several of those who make the history of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
In addition to the elaborate terms of the settlement, these pages give a briefly 
summarised biography of the following persons who were parties to the deed :— 
Sir William Fitz-William, second cousin to Robert Cecil ; William Brooke, Lord 
Cobham, father-in-law of Robert Cecil; Sir William Cecil, Lord Burleigh ; 
Thomas Cecil, only child of Lord Burleigh by his marriage with Mary Cheke ; 
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Robert Cecil, only son of Lord Burleigh by his marriage with Mildred Cooke ; 
Francis Bacon, Lord Keeper, nephew to Lord Burleigh; Sir Edward Wotton, 
third cousin to Lady Burghley ; Sir Vincent Skinner; and Barnerd Dewhurst. 
The editor also supplies a careful pedigree table showing the relationship between 
the various parties to the deed. This small volume is but a tiny rill in the great 
stream of English history ; but there is always room for that which is genuine and 
carefully annotated, however trifling it may seem, especially when it bears upon 
the ever interesting Elizabethan era. 
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ParisH Notes: by Edwin P. Barrow, M.A., Rector of Cholderton, Wilts. 
Brown & Co., Salisbury. Pp. 50, price 1s. This is a brief and modest little 
book, but one that can be truly recommended as an excellent little parochial 
history on a small scale. It is no effort at book-making, but the contrary, for the 
information about this parish that could be found in Hoare’s Wi/ts, in Mozley’s 
Reminiscences of Oriel College, and in Hughes’ Life of Bishop Frazer is not here 
given. It is a simple effort at placing on record parochial particulars relative to 
Cholderton for the immediate use of present inhabitants, and for the future ones 
that time may bring forth. But it bas a higher value than this, for it will serve as 
a useful model to any of the clergy, or others, who may shrink from any great or 
costly effort in parochial history, but who may be anxious to put on record the 
varied notabilia of their neighbourhood. The introductory section deals with the 
extent, population, rateable value, name, early antiquities, advowson, field-names, 
and general memoranda of the parish. The advowson of the rectory was left to 
Oriel College in 1693, and though some collegiate livings have become veritable 
“sleepy hollows,” Oxford has certainly sent here some of its best intellectual 
power. Thomas Mozley was rector of Cholderton from 1836 to 1847; James 
Frazer, late Bishop of Manchester, from 1847 to 1860; and William Stubbs, 
Bishop of Oxford, from 1875 to 1879. Rector Mozley, though doubtless from the 
best intentions, with misjudged generosity, used no less than £5,000 of the earn- 
ings of his pen in depriving his parish of their old church, and giving a new one, 
which was consecrated in 1850. “ The carving of the Fruits of the Earth on the 
cornice outside and on the standards of the seats was intended by Mr. Mozley 
to commemorate the adoption of Free Trade, a cause which he very materially 
aided by his leading articles in the ‘ Times ’ newspaper.” 
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Tue Lire AND DEATH OF LLEWELLYN JEWITT: By William Henry Goss. 
Henry Gray. 8vo., pp. vii., 638. Price 10s. 6d.—A book that purports to give 
the life of the late editor of the Religuary cannot be passed over in absolute 
silence in these pages, but the notice shall be very brief, for if prolonged it could 
not be otherwise than continuously hostile. Not a few of the friends and 
acquaintances of the late Mr. Jewitt are much pained by the whole tone and style 
of the book. Good taste and feeling ought to have caused the omission of fully 
half of its pages, whilst general knowledge and careful research would have 
corrected and amended most of the remainder. It is the most melancholy 
example of would-be biography that we have ever read. There is very much of 
Boswell and of Boswell’s friends, and very little that is worth having of Johnson. 
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Musica ECCLESIASTICA, THE IMITATION OF CHRIST (in rhythm): By Thomas 
Kempis. With a preface by Canon Liddon. £i/iot Stock. Crown 8vo., pp 
xix., 300. Price 6s.—Since Thomas Kempis penned the manuscript from which 
this translation is made, it has been estimated that upwards of 5,000 editions have 
passed through the press. It is known to have been rendered into fifty-six different 
languages. The English editions alone can be numbered by the hundreds. Yet, 
notwithstanding all the labour and care that has heen expended upon this little 
book, that bears so marvellous a witness to the truth of Christianity, second only 
to the Bible itself, there is anple room for this new version, and it should be 
cordially welcomed and appreciated by all intellectual readers and discriminating 
lovers of this sweet treatise in its Other forms. 
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How few of the readers or even students of the divine ‘‘ Imitation ” know or 
recollect that the pages were not originally written in prose, but in a rhythm, 
more or less exact. Church Music, Musica Ecclesiastica, was its original title. Dr. 
Hirsche, of Hamburg, discovered that, by a system of punctuation closely followed 
throughout the treatise, the rhythm is made clear to the reader. He published 
an edition of the MS. of 1441 from Thomas’s own handwriting, in which this is 
plainly shown. The present translation is made from the facsimile of the MS. 
published by Mr. Eliot Stock, with the help of Dr. Hirsche’s edition. It is the 
very first attempt made in any living language of a rhythmical form and a proper 
rendering of the Latin of Thomas Kempis. This edition has also other 
characteristics that bring it into greater conformity with the original than any that 
has hitherto been issued. The following lines show the rhythmic form both of the 
original MS., and of this new rendering :— 


Qui sequitur me non ambulat in tenebris : 
Dicit Dominus 

Haec sunt verba Christi quibus admonemur, 
Quantenus vitam ejus et mores imitemur ; 
Si veraciter velimus illuminari, 

Et ab omni cecitate cordis liberari. 
Summum igitur studium nostrum sit 

In vita Jesu Christi meditari. 


‘*He that followeth after Me walks not in the darkness,” 
Thus saith the Lord. 
These are Christ’s words, and by them we are told 
How far to imitate His life and ways, 
If we would be truly filled with light, 
And from all blindness of our hearts be set at liberty. 
Therefore our study above all must be 
Upon the life of Jesus Christ to ponder. 


The translator, who remains anonymous, gives us a brief but most vivid sketch 
of the life and times of Thomas Kempis, as he is here rightly termed. Thomas 
4 Kempis, or Thomas A’ Kempis though usual, are altogether incorrect terms. 
Thomas Kempis, that is Thomas Kempensis, or Thomas of Kempis, is the 
writer’s name. Additional value is also given to this edition by a still briefer 
preface from the pen of Canon Liddon; with his concluding words we are 
altogether in agreement—‘“‘ That Zhe /mitation of Christ now for the first time 
offered to English readers in its original form will be widely welcomed, the 
present writer cannot doubt.” This admirable ‘‘ new setting of an ancient jewel ” 
will surely be welcomed alike by the earnest scholar, by the general reader, and 
by the devout Christian. 
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Tue A.B.C. BooK IN LATYN AND ENGLYSHE, 1538 (Fac-simile reprint), with 
an introduction by E. D.Shuckburgh,M.A. Ziliiot Stock. 4s. 6d. This is a fac- 
simile reprint, issued with Mr. Stock’s usual care and taste, of the earliest extant 
English printed reading book. It is now preserved in the library of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, of which Mr. Shuckburgh is the librarian. The use of such 
primers, as the name implies, was for the purposes of elementary education. They 
were to be the first books placed in the hands of a child to enable him to under- 
stand the rudiments of the Christian religion, and to join in the services of the 
church, or to serve at Mass. This primer begins with the alphabet, and goes on to 
give the Jn nomine, Pater Noster, Ave Maria, and Credo, both in Latin and English, 
concluding with a confession and responses, and varied forms of ‘‘ grace ” before 
and after meals, according to the church’s seasons, and for ‘‘fysshe dayes.” It is 

rinted in black letter, being carefully reproduced by the aid of photography. 
Mr. Shuckburgh’s introduction gives a brief but interesting account of the position 
of this book among others of its time. The book-lover ought to hasten to procure 
a copy, as only 250 copies have been printed, and no more will be issued when 
this small edition is exhausted. 


192 REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





PUBLICATIONS OF COUNTY ARCHAOLOGICAL AssocIATIONS. The tenth volume 
of the Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society, under the editorship of that indefatigable antiquary, 
Chancellor Ferguson, has just been issued. It is well worthy of a place by the 
side of its excellent predecessors, and is probably the best of the series. The 
contents are:—The Threlkelds of Melmerby, with pedigree plate, by W. 
Jackson, F.S.A. ; Sizergh, by M. W. Taylor, F.S.A., with plates of the panelled 
rooms of the manor house; Strickland of Sizergh, by E. Bellasis, Lancaster 
Herald, with pedigree plate; Leprosy and local Leper Hospitals, by Henry 
Barnes, M.D., a brief and fragmentary paper, but one of real value; the Lay- 
burnes of Cunswick, by William Wiper, with pedigree plate ; the oldest register 
book of Holm Cultram, by Rev. W. F. Gilbanks ; the Retreat of the Highlanders 
through Westmoreland in 1745, by Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A., reproduced from 
the Xeliguary; Baptismal Fonts in the rural deanery of Carlisle, by Rev. J. 
Wilson, M.A., a good illustrated paper; Notes on the Postlethwayts of Millom, 
by Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A., with pedigree plate; Field Name Survivals in 
Dalston, by M. E. Kuper; Report on Ancient Monuments in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland ; Proceedings and Excursions (illustrated); Recent Roman Dis- 
coveries (illustrated) ; the Premonstratensian Abbey of Shap, by Rev. Canon 
Weston and W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., with plan. 

The same most spirited Society also send us a valuable issue of their Local 
Tract Series, Denton’s Account of Cumberland, edited by Chancellor Ferguson, 
pp. 214, price 3s. 6d., the full title of which is, An Account of the most con- 
siderable Estates and Families in the County of Cumberland, from the Conquest 
unto the beginning of the reign of King James [the first], by John Denton of 
Carden; and Fleming’s Description of Westmoreland (1671), edited by Sir G. F. 
Duckett, F.S.A., pp. 41, price Is. -Both of these may, we believe, be obtained 


, from the Society’s publisher, T. Wilson, Highgate, Kendal. ~ 


Part XI. of the Yorkshire Archaological and Topographical Journal, being the 
fourth part of volume X., has reached us. The contents are :—Paver’s Marriage 
Licenses (continued), by C. B. Norcliffe, M.A.; the Yorkshire portion of Leland’s 
Itinerary (continued), by T. Brayshaw; Notes on the family of De Eskelby 
(continued), by Henry D. Eskelby, with map ; Cistercian Statutes (continued), by 
Rev. J. T. Fowler, F.S.A. ; Wapentake o Osgoldcross (continued), by Richard 
Holmes ; Hospital of Foulsnape, and a charming note by J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., on a detail of Kirkstall Abbey. We would venture respectfully to 
suggest to the editor, whether the breaking up of so many papers into very short 
portions might not with advantage be discontinued. 

The same Society have now finished an excellent work in issuing the second 
part of Burton’s History of Hemingbrough, edited by Rev. Canon Raine, pp. 406, 


The first part of the XXIII. Vol. of Collections Historical and Archaological 
relating to Montgomeryshire and its Borders, issued by the Powys Land Club in 
April last, comprises 208 pages, and is a good volume, and compares favourably 
with some provincial transactions in the excellence and clearness of the printing 
(Messrs. Whiting & Co.). The contents are—Rt. Rev. Samuel Butler, by Rev. 
G. Sandford, M.A.; Early Montgomeryshire Wills from Somerset House (con- 
tinued); Archaic Words and Phrases of Montgomeryshire, by R. Williams ; 
Documents relative to Castle and Borough of Montgomery ; History of the parish 
of Kerry (continued), by E. R. Morris, well illustrated; Municipal history of 
Llanfyllin ; Llanwddyn, by Sir J. A. Picton, F.S.A. ; and an interesting collection 
of jottings, that might well be imitated by other publishing societies, entitled 
Powysiana. 


From the Oxfordshire Archeological Society the third part of the history of 
Fritwell has been received, dealing succinctly with miscellaneous notes between the 
years 1109 and 1464. 
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